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WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME* 


FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN 


W uat does America mean to me? My heart is filled with desire adequately 
to express what America means to me, and the great gratitude to God which 
wells within my soul for the manifold glories with which He has graced 
America, sacred sanctuary of liberty, democracy and faith. For: 

America means the broad wheat-fields of the Middle West, symbolic of 
the broad spirit of tolerance that has made it possible for peoples stemming 
from many diverse lands, races and creeds to live here in our blessed nation, 
united in fraternal charity. 

America means the cotton fields and sun-swept verdure of the South, 
symbolic of gracious hospitality and the spirit of statehood undefeated. 

America means the snow-capped Rockies, mighty in their majesty, sym- 
bolic of our country’s ideals that man may live with man in mutual respect, 
following God’s law, echoed in man’s conscience. 

America means the deep voice of crested waves rolling in from the 
Pacific along the frontiers of the Golden West which bespeak the sacrifice 
and labors of our vibrant, rugged forebears. 

America means rocky hillsides, turbulent streams, little villages and 
towns in my native New England and my heart fills with emotion as I ponder 
the wholesome principles and homespun piety that dominated the small world 
of my boyhood. 

America means New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and the other cities of 
our great nation, with their multiple beauties and wonders. 

These are America’s material glories, but more precious and wonderous 
still is our Flag, which joyously and proudly I have seen flying aloft in all 
corners of the world, the flag of freedom that symbolizes justice and love of 
man for God and his fellowman, stark contradiction to the red flag of 
tyranny, symbol of serfdom and pagan oppression. I have seen our American 

(Continued on page 389) 


* Reprinted from WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME by Francis Cardinal Spellman; copyright 
1953 by Charles Scribner’s Sons; used by permission of the publishers. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


(Excerpts from article written by W. G. VoLLMER, President, 
The Texas and Pacific Railway Company, Dallas, Texas) 


“THe public judges a business en- 
terprise by what it does, as well as 
by what it says. If its policies are 
sound, its products or services good, 
and its actions fair and just toward 
the public and its employees, then 
it’s good business to tell the world 
ee 

Stripped of high-sounding phrases, 
it seems to me that good public rela- 
tions is nothing more... or less... 
than the practice of living and work- 
ing together in a friendly, under- 
standing way. 

If a company is successful in doing 
that with the. public, and its em- 
ployes, it is going to enjoy good pub- 
lic relations. 

This applies to all business enter- 
prises .. . big or little . . . just as 
much as it does to individuals. The 
difference simply is one of degree. 
The principle in both cases is the 
same. 

Good public relations is not some- 
thing a company can buy... as it 
does tools or equipment or plant 
sites. It is something a company 
must earn by dealing honestly, fairly 
and openly with the public and its 
employes... . 

These are the people who sit in 
judgment over a company. 

These are the people who decide 
whether a company has earned the 
right to enjoy good public relations. 


THE PROBLEM 


The problem, therefore, of develop- 
ing a program of good public rela- 
tions resolves itself into one of win- 
ning the friendship and the support 
of these groups of people. 

But winning this friendly approval 
is neither as easy nor as simple as it 
may sound. 


There are numerous human factors 
involved. And human factors are 
complex and unpredictable, because 
they involve likes and dislikes, aims 
and ambitions, emotions and tem- 
perament, habits and personal traits. 

But despite all of these human 
complexities, many companies can 
.... and do... win the friendship 
and the approval of the public... . 
which is simply another way of say- 
ing they enjoy good public relations. 

Human nature being what it is, 
any program designed to develop 
and maintain good public relations 
cannot be static. It must be fluid 

. regularly appraised in the light 
of chang:ng conditions and 
altered whenever necessary to meet 
these conditions. 

Basically, people want to be ap- 
preciated .. . recognized . . . and 
treated justly. This applies to every- 
one ... the public, the employe... 
In this respect, all are alike. 


TEAM WORK DOES IT 


The development of a good public 
relations program calls for team 
work. And the more extensive the 
team work, the greater the results. 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


It cannot be assumed, as it some- 
times is, that employes are going to 
treat all of the people whom they 
contact in a friendly, courteous man- 
ner. It is the right and desirable 
thing to do. But somehow it just 
doesn’t work out that way. 

No two people are exactly alike. 
Their environments differ. So do 
their temperament, their habits, their 
personalities. 
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Some people are _ instinctively 
friendly. They like people. This 
doesn’t mean that they always do 
the right thing, or that they are 
always courteous. They can be over- 
bearing .. . disagreeable . . . discour- 
teous. Much depends upon their en- 
vironment and training. But they 
possess . . . instinctively .. . the in- 
herent qualities which enable them 
to get along with people if they are 
encouraged to do so. 

Then there is the type of person 
who tends to withdraw . . . to shrink 
in his personal contacts. He likes 
people too, but he is not forward or 
buoyant or aggressive. 

This slight digression into the 
psychological aspects of human na- 
ture is for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing that employes are not all alike, 
and thus do not respond alike to 
similar situations, experiences and 
conditions. 

In many cases, the gruff and in- 
different person may not realize his 
shortcomings, or that his personal 
contacts result in unfavorable im- 
pressions. By the normal process of 
rationalizing, he well might justify 
both his attitude and his action, and 
thus see nothing wrong in either. 

The reticent person may not be 
fully conscious of the fact that his 
reticence in personal contacts creates 
an unfavorable impression. But this 
kind of personal behavior can 
and does. . . create the impression of 
indifference or disinterest. 


eoeeeveeeeeseees 


The average working adult resents 
any tendency upon the part of 
another to educate him. Generally, 
he does not want to be educated. 
He wants interesting, but not heavy 
articles. He doesn’t want to be talked 
down to. He wants to be entertained. 
He resents, also, anyone pointing out 
his faults and shortcomings. That in- 
jures his pride, and thus hurts, rather 
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than helps in the development of 
good personality traits. 

So the process of building good 
employe relations . . . which is the 
foundation of good public relations 

. . must be done with skill and in a 
subtle but sincere manner. 

The process of indirection must be 
employed. 

It is common knowledge that the 
best way to overcome undesirable 
habits is to supplant them with de- 
sirable, constructive habits. It’s not 
an easy thing to do this, but it’s an 
effective method . . . one which in- 
variably produces good results. It is 
the recognized and accepted process 
by which we improve ourselves. 

These psychological human factors 
emphasize the desirability of the 
company magazine discussing the 
importance of developing good per- 
sonality traits . . . without pointing 
the finger of suspicion at anyone. It 
is a matter of constantly accentuating 
the positive in an interesting and 
skillful manner. 


S408 €5940069400° 


SUPERVISOR’S IMPORTANCE 


In the eyes of the employes, what 
the supervisors do . . . what they say 
.. . how they act .. . represents the 
policy and the philosophy of the 
company. 

To the employe, the supervisor is 
the management. He is the one the 
employe must work for .. . get along 
with ... report to .. . depend upon 
for fair treatment. 

The supervisor is the person who 
stands squarely between management 
and the employe. He is the one who 
interprets, in a practical way, the 
policies of the company. 

The personal qualities and charac- 
teristics of the supervisor . . . his 
habits, his appearance, his ability to 
lead, to persuade, to explain and his 
attitude toward the public and the 
employes ... all are factors of great 
importance in creating and main- 
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taining a program of good public 
relations. 

All of this, then emphasizes the 
importance (1) of keeping the super- 
visors informed as to management 
policy and philosophy, (2) of mak- 
ing the supervisors feel that they are 
a definite part of the management 
and (3) of providing effective train- 
ing programs designed to increase the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the 
supervisor in his dealings with the 
employes and the public. 

The attitude and action of man- 
agement itself toward the public 
likewise is a vital and controlling 
link in the development of a program 
of good public relations. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Good community relations are an 
essential phase of a public relations 
0 ere 

Participation upon the part of em- 
ployes especially supervisory 
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forces . . . in community and civic 
affairs usually reflects the interest 
and concern of the company... or 
a lack of it. 

If employes are to participate in 
community activities they must be 
encouraged to do so. They must 
know that their activities are looked 
upon approvingly by management 

that it represents company 
policy ... a policy which is sup- 
ported by the officers to whom they 
report. 

Joint interest and participation of 
company and employe in community 
affairs represents public relations at 
its best. It creates a feeling of con- 
fidence and of good will upon the 
part of the community toward the 
company. 

The achievement of good public 
relations is a never-ending, con- 
stantly fluid job. It is a job which 
calls for sound principles and right 
practices . . . for deeds as well as 
words.” 


USING RADIO TO “SELL OUR WARES” 
Mrs. Lois M. StTiLi* 


I Ke the subject “SELLING OUR 
WARES” ... . because being in the 
advertising business, I__ibelieve 
EVERYTHING has to be sold now- 


adays competition is great. 
For libraries, radio and _ television 
present something like a “com- 
petitor.”” Since radio is my business, 


that is the medium I’d like to en- 
courage you to use to the greatest 
extent possible . . . . depending of 
course upon the facilities you have 
for broadcasting in your locality. 

I am speaking of course, of the 
small station . . . . the local or 
regional station . . . . the one most 
likely to meet your needs and to 
have public service time available to 
the public library. 


* Assistant Manager, WLBK, DeKalb, III. 


The question is often asked, “What 
do you mean by Public Service as 
applied to radio?” Broadcasting it- 
self, is public service. The radio law 
of the United States states that a 
license shall be granted to a radio 
station “if public convenience, in- 
terest, or necessity will be served 
thereby.” Hence all radio stations, 
feeling this sense of responsibility, 
schedule certain programs which aré¢ 
educational, informative, cultural or 
whatever other word one may 
choose to use in designating those 
programs which are not pure enter- 
tainment. 

The prime objective of any radio 
station, be it large or small, is to 
build programs which it believes its 
listeners will enjoy and listen to. In 
other words, radio very definitely 
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tries to give the public what it wants. 
That of course, does not mean that 
ALL of the people must like, or do 
like, all the programs all of the time. 

The management of a local or 
regional station makes it their busi- 
ness to know the local government, 
the civic leaders of the community, 
the officers of local clubs, and to be- 
come allied with community activi- 
ties and to offer the services of the 
station to help, in every way pos- 
sible, any activity that is intended to 
raise the level of the health and wel- 
fare of the town or city in which the 
station is operating. 

Under Public Service, comes the 
promoting of all the national drives, 
such as Red Cross, Cancer Campaign, 
Blood Donor, CARE, Army, Navy 
and Marine recruitment, and many, 
many others and time is given gladly 
for these worthwhile programs. But 
in addition to these, we like very 
much to promote our local activities, 
and that brings us down to “cases.” 

Where can you find a_ greater 
wealth of program material than in 
your public library? What public 
service program can appeal any 
more, to the entire family, than news 
of the activities and services of the 
local library ? 

If you have access to broadcast 
facilities, by all means make use of 
them .... to “sell your wares.” 

Now for just a few hints on how 
to go about doing just that. Don’t 
approach the manager of the station 
with the feeling you are asking for a 
favor when you ask for time on the 
air to “sell your wares.” Give him 
the impression you have a PRO- 
GRAM, something of value to offer, 
not “just another public service pro- 
gram.” As I_ said a moment ago, 
the manager or program director is 
ANXIOUS TO GIVE HIS LIS- 
TENERS the things they want to 
hear . . . and believe me, the local 


touch will do it every time! But 
now then, it’s up to you to prove to 
the program director that you can 
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offer a program which has entertain- 
ment value ... . something which 
will not reduce the listenership of the 
station, regardless of how informa- 
tive your material may be. 

Have a definite idea in mind for 
a program when you first approach 
the program director. I wouldn’t ad- 
vise that you ask for fifteen minutes 
of time, once a week say, to tell 
about the new books! He KNOWS 
that’s what you will talk about. 
What he wants to know is how you 
are going to present your material. 
For a strictly educational station, it 
wouldn’t matter so much. Those 
who weren’t interested would turn 
away and come back when and if 
they felt like it later. Things are a 
little different with a commercial 
broadcasting station. The period im- 
mediately following your time may 
have been purchased by a sponsor 
who has been assured the program 
immediately preceding his, has pro- 
gram value. THAT IS IMPOR- 
TANT IN PROGRAMMING. We 
know that all programs will not ap- 
peal to all tastes, but if we can make 
all of them sufficiently interesting 
that the listener will stay tuned to 
the station for programs later which 
may appeal to him more, THEN 
WE ARE HOLDING OUR LIS- 
TENERSHIP. A program director 
can’t afford to jeopardize his com- 
mercial time by programming unin- 
teresting public service time. 

I’d like to be a little more specific, 
since we are concerned today with 
public service time as used by the 
library. What type of program 
would be considered interesting? 

There are several that are within 
the range of every librarian. The 
most common is the book review, 
and it is a very good type of pro- 
gram ONLY IF THE PERSON 
GIVING IT has a RADIO PER- 
SONALITY. Watching him talk, 
and just listening to his voice are 
two very different things as you 
know. 
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The voice must be appealing, hold 
attention, be very pleasing, easy to 
follow. If you yourself don’t feel 
that you are qualified, ask some of 
your regular borrowers whom you 
believe have the capabilities. Ask 
one of them to be your guest reviewer 
for a certain month, thereby passing 
the duties among several and at the 
same time building a program that 
has local appeal. 

Then there is the interview, when 
you might interview authors who 
may live in your area or are visiting 
there. Another type of interview 
might be to bring people to the 
microphone who have hobbies or who 
like a certain type of story or ma- 
terial, such as biographies, history, 
mystery and so on. Interview children 
on their favorite type of reading ma- 
terial and why they like it. Oh, there 
is a wealth of material, BUT 
THERE IS A SECRET TO PRO- 
DUCING A GOOD INTERVIEW 


adel PREPARATION! 
Talk it over with the interviewee. 
Outline your questions and _ the 


answers, so that the most interesting 
things will be brought out in the 
short space of 1414 minutes. In most 
cases it isn’t wise to have the answers 
written and then read. It will sound 
just like what it is . . . reading! Make 
an outline and work from that. Make 
it conversational, make it sound ex- 
temporaneous, yet well prepared. 
These are just a few suggestions for 
programs, there are many, many 
others. 

A word of warning. Since a good 
program requires a certain amount of 
preparation, don’t commit yourself 
to too much air time. You are busy 
people, and a regular program can 
become quite a task master, especi- 
ally if it is too frequent. Fewer pro- 
grams, which give more time for 
preparation, will give better pro- 
grams and will not become a chore. 

Now if I may, I’d like to become 
personal for just a moment or two. 
By “personal,” I mean talking about 
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our programming at WLBK. We feel 
that we are especially fortunate in 
the fine programs and cooperation we 
receive from the DeKalb and Syca- 
more libraries. Each Monday from 
1:45 to 2:00 p. m. we have the 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY program, 
one which is a program director’s 
dream. Miss Phyllis Magerolli for 
the DeKalb Library, and Mrs. Cleta 
Harr for the Sycamore Library, and 
never do we have to worry about the 
program value of their material. 

Phyllis has the type of voice which 
is very pleasant to listen to, and her 
reviews of current books always pro- 
voke the listener to want to hear 
more, or more to the point, READ 
more.’ She has had some outstanding 
guests on her programs, well-known 
authors and several times she has in- 
vited Mrs. Alice Van Dusen of De- 
Kalb to her program to tell of her 
bird watching hobby. I think bird 
watching has become definitely more 
popular in this area since these pro- 
grams were given. 

Mrs. Harr as you probably know, 
is a very talented reader, and the 
stories she tells at our microphone 
make the soap operas take second 
place. Her stories “come alive” 
and I think you'll be interested to 
know that she comes to the micro- 
phone empty handed .. . never so 
much as a tiny outline. Yet she is 
VERY WELL PREPARED. We are 
very happy with our KNOW YOUR 
LIBRARY program, and your sta- 
tion will be too if you will just 
SELL YOUR WARES with a touch 
of the dramatic. 

Very briefly I’d like to mention the 
amendment to the VU. S. Copyright 
law which went into effect Jan. Ist of 
this year which is in part as follows: 


(This is of course, as it effects 
broadcasters. ) 

(c) “To deliver, authorize the 
delivery of, read, or present the 


copyrighted work in public for profit 
if it be a lecture, sermon, address or 
similar production or other non- 
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dramatic literary work the 
damages for the infringement by 
broadcast of any work referred to in 
this subsection shall not exceed the 
sum of $100 where the infringing 
broadcaster shows that he was not 
aware that he was infringing and that 
such infringement could not have 
been reasonably foreseen.” 

So you see, it is necessary to get 
the permission of the author or the 
publisher to read any nondramatic 
material on the air. This includes 
the reading of poetry. In fairness to 
the broadcaster, make sure your 
material has been cleared with the 
author or publisher. Anything over 
56 years of age is of course exempt, 
because as you know, it then becomes 
public domain. 

The “fair use doctrine” is still in 
effect, which covers the use of a 
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copyrighted work that doesn’t lessen 
its value or compete with it, and 
helps to advance culture and educa- 
tion. For example, brief quotes from 
the material. 

To sum up what I’ve tried to bring 
out this afternoon, again may I urge 
you to make use of the opportunity 
to use radio if it is at all possible. 
Selling the library and its services is 
really very little different from sell- 
ing a commercial product ... you 
must publicize it and advertise it. 
I’d like to ask you to keep this little 
phrase in mind . . . one we use fre- 
quently at WLBK and which is just 
as applicable here I think ... “If 
you don’t advertise, it’s just like 
winking at a girl in the dark... 
YOU know what you’re doing, but 
NOBODY ELSE DOES.” 


RECENT BOOKS OF INTEREST TO THE SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN AND INDUSTRY* 


Advertising principles and problems, by J. D. Scott. 


1953. $8.65. 


Aeronautics at the mid-century, by J. C. Hunsaker. 


1952. $3.00. 


All about upholstering, by John Bergen. 


$3.50. 


Amateur photographer’s handbook, by A. Sussman. 


1952. $3.75. 


American empire, by R. R. McCormick. Chicago Tribune, 1952. 


Prentice-Hall Inc., 
Yale University Press, 
Popular Mechanics Company, 1952. 
Revised edition Crowell, 


$2.50. 


Antiques for profit, by Frank Ormston. Greenberg, 1953. $3.00. 


Architectural detailing, by Caleb Hornbostel. 


pany, 1952. $12.00. 


Architecture of Baltimore, by Howland & Spencer. 


1953. $7.50. 


Art of communicating ideas, by W. J. Grace. 
Art of layout with figure indication, by H. D. Schorr. 


Company, 1950. $5.50. 


Asia aflame, by Ebed Van Der Vlugt. 


Reinhold Publishing Com- 
John Hopkins Press, 


Devin-Adair, 1952. $5.00. 


Linotype Printing 


Devin-Adair Company, 1953. $6.00. 


Automation, the advent of the automatic factory, by John Diebold. D. Van 


Nostrand Company, 1952. $3.00. 


Beet-sugar economics, edited by R. H. Cottrell. 
Block printing on fabrics, by F. H. Pettit. 


Caxton, 1952. $5.00. 
Hastings House, 1952. $5.00. 


Built in USA: Post-war architecture, edited by Hitchcock and Drexler. 


Museum of Modern Art. 


n.d. $4.50. 


* Compiled by Walter E. Myers, Illinois State Library. 
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Business executive handbook, edited by S. M. Brown. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. 4th revised edition. $7.50. 

Canadian regions, by D. Putnam. Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 1952. $11.00. 

Cargoes on the Great Lakes, by Marie McPhedran. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1952. $2.75. 

Career planning for high school students, by W. J. Reilly. Harper Brothers, 
1953. $2.00. 

Careers in the world of fashion, by Frieda Curtis. Woman’s Press, White- 
side Inc., New York, 1953. $3.50. 

Ceramics for the potter, by Ruth Home. Chas. A. Bennett Co. Inc., Peoria, 
1952. $4.50. 

Chemicals of commerce, by F. D. Snell. D. Van Nostrand Company, 1952. 
$6.50. 

Chilean scrapbook, by Stephen Clissold. Frederick Praeger, 1952. $4.75. 

Cleavage in our culture, edited by F. Burkhardt. Beacon Press, 1952. $3.00. 

Community power structure, by F. Hunter. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1953. $5.00. 

Complete guide to New York City, by Andrew Hepburn. Travel Enterprises, 
New York, 1952. $2.00. 

Contemporary jewellery and silver design, by E. D. S. Bradford. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, 1953. $6.00. 

Creative hobbies, by Harry Zarchy. Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. $3.50. 

Crime without punishment, by G. Reinhardt. Hermitage, 1952. $3.50. 

Decline of agarian democracy, by G. McConnell. University of California 
Press, 1953. $3.75. 

Democracy is you, by Richard Poston. Harper & Brothers, 1953. $3.00. 

Dictionary of civics and government, by Marjorie Tallman. Philosophical 
Library, 1953. $5.00. 

Dynasty of iron founders, by Arthur Raistrick. Longmans, Green and Com 
pany, 1953. $8.50. 

Early American designs, by E. O. Christensen. Pitman Publishing Company, 
1952. $1.75. 

Economic aspects of the second bank of the United States, by Walter Buck- 
ingham Smith. Harvard University Press, 1953. $5.00. 

Economic change, by Simon Kuznets. W.W. Norton Company, 1953. $4.50. 

Economic development of the United States, by J. R. Craf. McGraw, 1952. 
$5.00. 

Economic stability in a changing world, by J. H. Williams. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. $5.00. 

Economics for you and me, by Arthur Upgren. Macmillan Company, 1953. 
$4.00. 

Economics in the public service, by E. G. Nourse. Harcourt, Brace Company, 
1953. $6.00. 

Economics, principles and problems, by Anatol Murad. Littlefield, Adams, 
Ames, Iowa, 1953. $1.50. 

Electrical manufacturers, by H. C. Passer. Harvard University Press, 1953. 
$6.00. 

Estimating construction cost, by R. L. Peurifoy. McGraw, 1953. $7.50. 

Facing the future’s risk, by Lyman Bryson. Harper Brothers, 1953. $4.00. 

Factory folkways, by J. S. Ellsworth. Yale University Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Family finance, by H. F. Bigelow. J. B. Lippincott Company, 1953. $7.50. 

Financial independence through common stock, by R. D. Merritt. United 
Business Service, 1952. $5.00. 
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4000 years of service, by Joseph Kolodyn. Farrar, Straus and Young, 1953. 
$6.50. 

Gas turbine power, by G. M. Dusinberre. International Textbook, 1952. 
$6.00. 

General metals, by J. L. Feirer. McGraw, 1952. $3.00. 

Getting things done in business, edited by E. C. Bursk. Harvard University 
Press, 1953. $3.25. 

Great railroad conspiracy, by Charles Hirschfield. Michigan State Press, 
1953. $2.50. 

Hammond’s guide to nature hobbies, by E. L. Jordan. C. L. Hammond and 
Company, 1953. $2.95. 

Handicraft, by Lester Griswold. Prentice-Hall, 1952. $4.00. 

Higher education is serious business, by H. L. Wells. Harper Brothers, 1953. 
$3.50. 

Homemade toys for fun & profit, by Arthur Lawson. David McKay Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953. $2.75. 

How I learned the secrets of success, by G. L. Sumner. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. $4.95. 

How it’s made, by Patrick Pringle. Roy Publishers, 1951. $3.00. 

How to become a successful manufacturers’ representative, by Marvin 
Leffler. Prentice-Hall, 1952. $4.95. 

How to get ahead in modern business, by H. Simmons. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
$3.95. 

How to make mobiles, by John Lynch. Studio Publications, Inc., 1953. 
$3.00. 

How to make $25,000 a year selling, by C. B. Roth. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
$3.95. 

How to sell life insurance, by M. L. Lane. Prentice-Hall Inc., 1953. $4.95. 

How to sell like a star salesman, by H. Simmons. Holt, 1953. $3.95. 

How to think about economics, by F. G. Clark. Van Nostrand, 1952. $2.75. 

How to turn your ability into cash, by Earl Prevette. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
$3.95. 

How to write advertising that sells, by C. Bedell. 2nd edition McGraw, 1952. 
$6.00. 

Human problems in technical change, by E. H. Spicer. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1952. $4.00. 

Income stabilization for a developing democracy, edited by M. F. Millikan. 
Yale University Press, 1953. $5.00. 

India and the awakening East, by Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper Brothers, 1953. 
$3.00. 

Industrial electronic engineering, by W. L. Davis. Prentice-Hall, 1953. 
$11.35. 

Industrial safety, by Roland P. Blake. Prentice-Hall Inc., 1953. $7.90. 

Industrialism and the Popes, by Mary Lois Eberdt. P. J. Kennedy and sons, 
1953. $3.50. 

International economic organizations, by C. H. Alexandrowicz. Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1953. $6.00. 

International trade and economic development, by Jacob Viner. Free Press, 
Glencoe, 1952. $2.75. 

Invitation to advertising, by K. Groesbeck. Simon, 1952. $3.50. 

Japan, past and present, by Edwin Reischauer. Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 
$3.75. 
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Jobs that take you places, by J. Leeming. Revised edition. McKay, 1953. 
$3.00. 

Labor in the Soviet Union, by S. M. Schwarz. Praeger, 1952. $6.00. 

Lady with a spear, by Eugenia Clark. Harper & Brothers, 1951. $3.50. 

McKay’s guide to the Far East and the Middle East, by E. C. Gelhorn. 
Van Rees Press, 1953. $4.00. 

Making of a scientist, by Anne Roe. Dodd, Mead & Co., 1952. $3.75. 

Making of a southern industrialist, by G. W. Johnson. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1952. $2.00. 

May God forgive us, by K. W. Welch. Henry Regnier, 1952. $1.50. 

Merchandising primer, by I. Herbert Wilson. McGraw-Hill, 1952. $3.95. 

Minerals—a key to Soviet power, by Demitri B. Shimkin. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. $8.00. 

Modern cabinet work, furniture and fitments, by John Hooper. Lippincott, 
1952. 6th ed. $12.50. 

Modern publicity, by Arts & Industry’s International Annual of Advertising 
Art. The Studio Publication, 1952-53. $8.50. 

Modern radio advertising, C. H. Wolfe. Printer’s Ink Publishing Company, 
1949. $7.50. 

Money and credit in China, a short history, by Lien-shen Yang. Harvard 
University Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Money, men, and machines, by W. Catchings. Duell, 1953. $2.50. 

Nagel’s Austria travel guide, edited by G. R. Martineau. Frederick A. 
Praeger, Inc., 1952. $4.50. 

Nagel’s Great Britain and Ireland travel guide, edited by G. R. Martineau. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1953. $6.00. 

Nagel’s Holland travel guide, edited by G. R. Martineau. Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1951. $5.00. 

Nagel’s Spain travel guide, edited by G. R. Martineau. Frederick A. Praeger, 
1953. $6.00. 

News from South America, by Fraser. Library Publishers, 1952. 

Northwest architecture of Pietro Belluschi, edited by Jo Stubblebine. F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, 1953. $6.50. 

P. G. and E. of California, the centennial story of Pacific Gas and Electric 
Company, by C. M. Coleman. McGraw, 1952. $4.50. 

Peace and progress, by Traubenack. Conjure House, 1952. $2.95. 

Plough and pasture, by Cecil Curwen. Henry Schuman, 1953. $5.00. 

Pockets beyond the earth, by Martin Caidin. McBride Co., 1952. $4.50. 

Political economy of monopoly, by Fritz Machlup. John Hopkins Press, 
1952. $5.50. 

Portable electric tools, by R. McShane. Popular Mechanics Company, 1952. 
$2.00. 

Practical formulas for successful investing, by Lucile Tomlinson. Wilfred 
Funk, 1953. $4.50. 

Presidents, men of faith, by Bliss Isely. W. A. Wilde Company, 1953. $3.75. 

Public speaking for the professions and clubs, by S. Kahn. Greenberg, 1952. 
$3.00. 

Radio amateur’s handbook, by American Radio Relay League. American 
Radio Relay League, 1953. $3.50. 

Railroads of America, by Armitage. Little, Brown & Company, 1952. $5.00. 

Reaching out in management, by Wm. Given. Harper Brothers, 1953. $2.50. 

Recreation leadership, by H. Dan Corbin. Prentice-Hall Inc., 1953. $6.35. 

Recurrent electrical transients, by L. W. VanTersch. Prentice, 1953. $10.35. 
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Refinishing and decorating furniture, by R. G. Mould. Studio Publication, 
Inc., 1953. $4.95. 

Refrigeration in America, by Oscar Edward Anderson, Jr., Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1953. $6.00. 

Resource conservation, by S. V. Ciriacy. University of California Press, 1952. 
$6.50. 

Riches from the earth, by Carroll Lane Fenton. John Day Company, 1953. 
$2.75. 

Role of mergers in the growth of large firms, by J. F. Weston. The Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1953. $3.50. 

Rhur, by Norman Pounds. Indiana University Press, 1952. $4.00. 

Salesman takes an interest, by Carle Potter. Dillion Publishing Company, 
1953. $1.75. 

Selling accident and health insurance, 2nd edition, by J. S. Miller. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1940-1953. $3.95. 

Seventh Avenue, by Murray Sices. Fairchild Publishers, 1953. $2.50. 

Shopping all over the world, by H. E. Yates. Thos. Y. Crowell Company, 
1953. $2.95. 

Social responsibility of the businessman, by Howard R. Bowen. Harper & 
Brothers, 1953. $3.50. 

Stagecraft and scene design, by Herbert Philippi. Houghton Mifflin, 1953. 
$4.50. 

Steam locomotive in America, by Alfred W. Bruce. W. W. Norton & Com- 
pany, 1952. $7.50. 

Stores, merchants, and customers, a philosophy of retailing, by L. Hahn. 
Fairchild, 1952. $5.00. 

Studies in structure of the American economy, by Wassily Leontief. Oxford 
University Press, 1953. $11.00. 

Successful salesmanship, by Paul Ivey. Prentice-Hall, 1953. $7.35. 

Suez Canal, by H. J. Schonfield. Philosophical Library, 1953. $4.50. 

Sugar country, by J. C. Sitterson. University of Kentucky Press, 1953. 
$6.00. 

Technique of stage lighting, by R. Gillespie Williams. Sir Issac Pittman & 
Son, 1947. $6.00. 

Television advertising and production handbook, by Irving Steele. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1953. $6.00. 

Television manual, by William Hodapp. Farrar, Straus & Young, 1953. 
$4.50. 

Theory of money and credit, by Ludwig Von Mises. Yale University Press, 
1953. $5.00. 

Thermodynamic fundamentals for engineers, by C. F. Warner. Littlefield, 
1952. $1.50. 

Tidelands oil controversy, by E. R. Bartley. University of Texas Press, 
Austin, 1953. $5.00. 

Two thousand years of textiles, by Weibel. Pantheon Books Inc., 1952. 
$20.00. 

United States and India and Pakistan, by W. N. Brown. Harvard University 
Press, 1953. $4.50. 

United States and Mexico, by H. F. Cline. Harvard University Press, 1953. 
$6.00. 

What can a man believe, by A. Goodfriend. Farrar, 1952. $3.00. 

What to make, by Popular Mechanics. Popular Mechanics Company, 1952. 
$2.00. 
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Where to retire and how, by F. S. Blanchard. Dodd, 1952. $5.00. 

Willis Haviland Carrier, father of air conditioning, by M. Ingels. Country 
Life Press, 1952. $7.50. 

Window and interior display, the principles of visual merchandising, by R. 
Kretschmer. Scranton, 1952. $4.00. 

Winning in wall street, by I. W. Cobleigh. David McKay, Inc., 1953. $2.00. 

Wonderful wealth machine, by Phil Grant. Devin-Adair Company, 1952. 
$4.50. 

Writing fiction, the technique of the craft, by R. Smith, World, 1952. $3.50. 

Yankee ships—an informal history of the American Merchant Marine, by 
Reese Wolfe. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1953. $3.75. 


(Continued from cover page) 


Flag in war-time and in peace-time; and, as a loyal son of America, I give 
testimony to the truth that, even in time of war, the message of that flag is 
peace. With rapt heart I recall the sight of our Flag at the masthead of a 
ship, weaving bright colors above the turbulent waters, beneath a sullen grey 
sky, which seemed to reflect the world of today, dark with forebodings of 
disasters yet to come, grey with the accumulated clouds of evils and errors 
of the past. 

Suddenly a gust of wind enfolds the listless standard at the masthead, 
and, there, challenging the somber colorings of the sky, streams Old Glory: 
Red with charity for all men and all nations of good-will—Red too with 
courage to achieve the liberties of man by personal sufferings and sacrifice; 
White for the basic righteousress of our national purpose; Blue for our trust 
and confidence in God, Our Heavenly Father, and, for those who are Catholic, 
Blue too with love for the Mother of God, to whom our forebears in the Faith 
long ago consecrated this land of loveliness, which, by the providence of 
Almighty God, is the last unfailing hope of embattled humanity struggling 
for survival against the menace of atheistic Communism that would desecrate 
and destroy both the flesh of man and man’s spirit! 

This, then, is what America means to me—Ame rica, which I and millions 
of others stand ready to defend unto death! 
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TIPS FOR TRUSTEES 








HOW POPULAR IS YOUR LIBRARY BOARD? 


Does every member attend meetings? If you have absentees there must 
be a reason. 


Does one person’s ideas dominate Board thinking? (That person may 
be on the Board or behind the scenes.) 


New members need briefing on policies. This is a good meeting for every 
member to do a little introspection on the importance of the Board’s 
action on the library service to the community. 


When new members attend their first meeting are they impressed with 
the clear or “cut and dried” fashion with which you operate? 


ARE YOU THE TIMID TYPE? 


The President should give new members the opportunity to express 
themselves freely on policies, without any indication of bias on the 
subject. 

If a policy has been in force for years, it does not prove that 11 is the best 
policy. Weigh carefully the policies you follow. Encourage every mem- 
ber to contribute new ideas. A policy may be the result of one person’s 
ideas dominating the Board’s more timid members. 


Do you explain your service and budget necds to your City Council, 
Township, or County Board? 


IS YOUR BOARD A CLIQUE? 


A Board may be self perpetuating even though re-elected or re-appointed 
according to law, if only “those who think as we do” are encouraged to 
fill vacancies. 


ARE YOU IN A RUT? 


Do you reminisce constantly on what was done years ago and how it was 
done? This can be deadly to new members. 


Does the Board do anything at meetings other than pass on running 
expenses? Taking care of routines does not warrant a busy man’s or 
woman’s time for one evening a month. Have new business each month. 


WHO ARE YOUR BOARD MEMBERS? 


Does your Board include a cross section of your community—business, 
professions, labor, housewives? Does the hard headed business man and 
women’s intuition make for balanced policies? 


Above all, do you know what service your library should be giving? 
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DO SOMETHING! 


Do the people of your town know you are a Library Board member? 
Plan to expand your library service. 


Have you ever thought of inviting a committee from the School Board 
to meet with you in order to work out a policy of service to the children 
of the school district? 


ATTITUDE TOWARD THE LIBRARY STAFF 


Do Board members have some conception of the work done by the staff 
of the library? 


Do you hire the best possible librarian and let him administer the library 
and choose his staff? 


Do all members realize how important Library Public Relations is? 


WITH OTHERS 


Do Board members attend conferences to compare notes with other 
Board members? 


Is your librarian encouraged to attend library conferences — Regional, 
State, National? 


Is her way paid, and is an assistant furnished to man the library during 
her absence? 


“Even taken at their worst we believe these (questioned) books should 
be supplied to the library patrons so that they may be acquainted with every 
shade of opinion. In this.... all... . libraries of the world (are) a depository 
of human thought. Consequently, much of (their) contents are contradictory. 
This exchange and freedom of thought we consider the primary function of a 
library and in keeping with the American ideal of a free press. Any other 
course would lead to an arbitrary censorship as detrimental to American 
political liberty as to American academic thought.” 

Andrew J. Kolar 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouIsE ANTHONY, Editor¢ 








THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A MATERIALS CENTER 
SHOULD INCLUDE ALL MEDIA OF COMMUNICATION: 


A Committee Report? 


Presented by IRENE AINSWORTH* 


It has long been the function of the 
library to deal with ideas and their 
communication no matter what the 
form or medium. Fargo says the 
library is not to be considered as a 
reading, reference, and activity cen- 
ter, but as a communications center 
in which is assembled and through 
which are routed to the teachers and 
pupils, the many and varied ma- 
terials of learning, printed and audio- 
visual, now in use in schools. Mod- 
ern media of communication are 
closely related and are not effectively 
used independently. 

The use of one medium sets off a 
chain reaction involving many types 
of educational tools and experiences. 
The printed word is an important 
link in the chain, but it is only one 
of many links. Teachers and pupils 
need all the resources that make up 
the complete chain. They need to 
make a subject approach to these re- 
sources which they require. It is im- 
portant that the teacher or pupil be 
able to discover readily what ma- 
terials are available, whether books, 


+ Director of Libraries, Public .Schools, Alton, 
Iil., and member Advisory Committee Illinois 
State Library. 

1 Rufsvold, Margaret I., Audio-Visual School Li- 
brary Service. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1949. 

* Librarian, High School, Jacksonville, III. 

+ The full committee includes Bertha Barker, 
Librarian, High School, Lincoln, Ill.; Margaret 
Bower, Children’s’ Assistant, Public Library, 
Kansas City, Missouri; and Irene Ainsworth, 
Chairman. 


films, or recording, and to be able to 
examine and select that which will 
best serve the needs of a_ specific 
group or individual at a specific time. 
Furthermore, teachers will dissipate 
their time and energy in having to 
consult with two or more depart- 
ments servicing teaching materials. 

Rufsvold says, “Professional libra- 
rians have an explicit function or 
role— that of being specialists in all 
types of materials, appreciating the 
potentialities of each tool, assisting 
in its selection and measuring its 
value in terms of the needs and in- 
terests of individual pupils.”’ The 
school library by including audio- 
visual materials in its collection is 
merely extending its existing library 
program to the place where it be- 
comes a materials center including 
all media of communication. 

With the opinions of these authori- 
ties to reinforce our convictions, the 
committee decided to see if, in actual 
practice, the library was the com- 
munications center of the high 
schools in I[linois. 

To obtain this information, we sent 
questionnaires, one hundred thirty- 
five of them, to all high schools in the 
state employing full-time librarians, 
exclusive of the city of Chicago. 

These are our findings: Ninety- 
eight were returned, two of which 
were blank, so that ninety-six were 
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tabulated to give the results of this 
report. If the librarian in a particu- 
lar school did not have charge of the 
audio-visual materials, he was asked 
to hand the questionnaire to a person 
who was in a position to fill in the 
data so that we could ascertain ex- 
actly how many materials were 
owned and how they were handled. 


The first question to be answered 
was concerned with the _ school’s 
policy in the administration of audio- 
visual materials. It asked, “Are the 
audio-visual materials in your school 
handled by (1) the library, (2) a 
special A-V department, or (3) 
otherwise? In 33% of the replies the 
materials were handled by the library 
and an A-V department. In 13% of 
the cases the library alone was re- 
sponsible. Schools in which the libra- 
rians handled the A-V materials were 
schools with enrollments of less than 
1,000 with the exception of Joliet and 
Lansing. 44% of the schools had an 
A-V department which handled all 
materials and equipment, and 24% 
mentioned some other arrangement. 

These other arrangements were 
usually those in which a _ certain 
teacher was assigned to have charge 
of these materials. In seven schools 
the science teacher was in charge, in 
two the agriculture teacher was in 
charge, and in several others still 
another person was the one in charge. 
This might be a band director, the in- 
dustrials arts teacher, the social sci- 
ence teacher, the assistant superin- 
tendent, or a classroom teacher. One 
school had divided the work so that 
one person was handling audio ma- 
terials and another was in charge of 
the visual materials. Several stated 
that the reason the library did not 
handle A-V materials was the lack of 
storage space. 

The questionnaire also asked if the 
school loaned their equipment and 
materials, and if so, to whom. 63% 
replied that they did loan them and 
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34% did not. They loaned their 
equipment and materials mostly to 
community groups (61%). Other 
schools borrowed them (21%) and so 
did individuals (17%). 93.5% loaned 
their equipment and materials free of 
charge. Some stipulated that a 
teacher must operate the machine if 
a community group borrowed it. 


The number of films which a 
school owns may influence the meth- 
ods used in handling the materials. 
In answer to the question regarding 
ownership or rental of films, 47% of 
the schools replied that they owned 
a few, and 8% reported that they 
owned most of their films. Only 8% 
rented a few, 40% rented most of 
them, ‘and 49% rented all of them. 
The sources from which they rent 
were used in the following order: 


Universities and teachers 


re 95% 
Commercial sources .... 72% 
State agencies ......... 69% 
Other sources 24% 


Universities and teachers colleges 
were used by nearly all the schools— 
90 out of the 96. 

The selection of films is done 
largely by teachers. Every respond- 
ent who answered this question indi- 
cated that teachers helped with the 
selection. 19% of the schools re- 
ported that the librarian helped in 
choosing the materials, and 41% said 
the audio-visual director helped with 
the selection. 

In 77% of the schools, materials 
and equipment were financed by spe- 
cial A-V funds. Library funds were 
used in 81% of the schools, and 29% 
used some other source. 

In answering the question as to 
whether there was a county film li- 
brary, 35% said, “Yes”, 60% said, 
“No”, and 5% were not sure. Several 
said one was being established, being 
planned, or being considered. 
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The materials were stored in the 
library in six schools (6%), and in a 
separate room in 61% of the schools. 
31% replied that the materials were 
stored in both places. In some in- 
stances filmstrips or records were 
kept in the library, and the rest of 
the material and equipment was in a 
separate room. 


To summarize and give over-all 
trends in policy one might say that 
in most cases the audio-visual de- 
partment is responsible for the ma- 
terials rather than the library. Ma- 
terials are financed by special A-V 
funds and stored in separate rooms 
not connected with the library. Films 
are selected by teachers to a large 
extent, and most schools rent films 
from university and teachers colleges’ 
audio-visual centers. County film 
libraries are not too common, but are 
gradually becoming more numerous. 


COMPARISON WITH CONNECTICUT 
SURVEY 


The State Department of Educa- 
tion in Connecticut issued a report of 
a survey of audio-visual education in 
August of 1951. Their survey was 
quite extensive, but contained no ref- 
erence to the librarian’s part in 
handling audio-visual materials. 
Their charts listed schools using 
audio-visual directors and those using 
audio-visual coordinators, whereas 


our results listed school which had 
audio-visual departments or which 
put the librarian in charge. 

The chart on equipment for the 
Connecticut schools might be com- 
pared to our findings as follows: 
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Connecticut Illinois 


673 95 

schools schools 

Sound Projector... .62% 100% 

Filmstrip Projector .67% 91% 

Record players (78) .72% 93% 

(33) .25% 80% 

2x2 Slide Projector .44% 89% 
314 x 4 Slide Projec- 

MT @t¢eseebateci-a 31% 65% 
Opaque Projector. .25% 76% 
Tape Recorder..... 9% 81% 
Wire Recorder ..... 5% 39% 
Disc Recorder ..... 8% 41% 


This chart refers to those schools 
having any equipment of this type. 
It does not consider standards for 
different sized schools. The Illinois 
percentages are a great deal higher 
than those of the Connecticut schools. 
Since our questionnaires went only to 
those schools having fulltime libra- 
rians, and not to all schools, this 
brings our averages and percentages 
higher. As was shown in previous 
charts, the smaller schools are those 
having the greatest lack of equip- 
ment. 

It is not possible to compare other 
charts with those in the Connecticut 
survey because they have used dif- 
ferent standards as criteria and dif- 
ferent classifications of grouping the 
schools by enrollment. 

Only 24% of their school systems 
were up to the standard for motion 
picture projectors, while 65% of ours 
were up to standard. However our 
standards were lower, and we did not 
include the very large schools in Chi- 
cago, nor the very small schools with 
no librarians. 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD* and Davin JoLLy,} Editors 








MUNDELEIN COLLEGE LIBRARY* 
SISTER Mary Ciara, B.V.M. 


SISTER Mary CLarA, B.V.M., Libra- 
rian of Mundelein College Library, 
Chicago, Illinois since September, 1952, 
received her training at Clarke Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa (B.A.), and The 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, (B.S. in L.S.). She has 
been connected with Mundelein Library 
since 1938 and had previously taught 
at Gesu School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
She is a member of the American Li- 
brary Association and The Catholic 
Library Association. 





Since its construction in 1910, the 
Vermont marble building at the bend 
of Sheridan Road at 6300 North has 
been a Chicago landmark. The Al- 
bert G. Wheeiers built it as the home 
which fulfilled their dreams—exact- 
ing dreams of an architect and an 
artist. The Albert Mussey Johnsons, 
who were the second residents, ap- 
preciated it and made only minor 
changes during their occupancy. In 
1934 Mundelein College purchased 
this building and the residence be- 
tween it and the Skyscraper College 
building. 

Mundelein College for Women had 
opened its doors to 250 students in 
September of 1930. The fifteen story 
skyscraper had originally housed the 


* Librarian, Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

j Assistant Librarian, Charles Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III 

* 1000 W. Sheridan Ave., Chicago. 


college and all its activities. The 
1934 purchase made residential space 
available for students who traveled 
Chicago’s length or breadth or came 
from out of the city to attend Mun- 
delein. The “Wheeler Mansion” be- 
came the new home of the College 
Library. 

At that time the library holdings 
included 12,900 cataloged books and 
some 622 rare items described as the 
Rothensteiner Collection, honoring 
the generous donor, Monsignor John 
Rothensteiner of St. Louis. Over the 
intervening years, the total has grown 
to 36,225 books and some 247 maga- 
zines currently received. 

Expansion in 1949 involved the 
first major remodeling activity, in 
which the second floor was changed 
from four stack rooms to one large 
reading room; the book collection 
was moved to the third floor, and an 
elevator was installed. 

The building is set in an expanse 
of green grass, bordered by a break- 
water of concrete and steel to the east 
and north. The waters of Lake 
Michigan, in its varying moods, lap 
the lawn with waves or dashing 
spray. 

Near the front entrance a Wayside 
Shrine of the Sacred Heart was 
erected in 1950. The third such 
shrine to be dedicated throughout the 
country, it is like the others in plan 
and construction. The college con- 
siders it an honor to have been asked 
to welcome such a shrine. 
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The semicircular marble _ steps, 
which are the approach to the library, 
lead to a veranda along the front 
and east side of the building. Vines 
and a sculptured chair give grace and 
distinction which are a key to the 
lovely interior. 

Beautifully carved woodwork, tap- 
estry walls, and unusual ceilings are 
the setting for heavy oak tables with 
individual lighting and comfortable 
chairs. The ceiling of the second 
reading room is set in plain gold leaf. 
Mahogany panelled wainscoting, 
reaching some six feet high, covers 
the walls not devoted to bookshelves. 
One section of this opens as a 
“secret panel.” The lighting fixtures, 
especially designed in the East, are 
made of brass. 

The Browsing Room, decorated in 
natural cherry wood to avoid warp- 
ing in the seasonal changes, is the 
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favorite of most students and guests. 
It is softly tinted in green with a 
decorative hand-painted dome ceiling 
and five large windows giving a 
sweeping view to the east and north. 
Here a collection of popular books is 
kept refreshed for incidental reading. 

The front drawing room was trans- 
formed into a library by the John- 
sons. Ivy brocaded silk and crystal 
chandeliers were replaced by wood 
panelling which concealed shelves or 
drawers from floor to ceiling on all 
wall areas. This is especially adapt- 
able for the college periodical ccllec- 
tion in its single, collecting, and 
bound stages. The room has been 
further modernized by the change to 
fluorescent lighting. 

Just inside the west door is the 
librarian’s office with built-in shelves 
in a darker green contrasting with 
pale green walls. Work room, cata- 
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loging, and ordering accommodations 
are in the tiled quarters which had 
served as kitchen, butler’s pantry, 
and servants’ dining room. Again, 
very little adjustment was required 
to make pleasant and workable sec- 
tions. 

The second floor is approached by 
a beautiful staircase which divides at 
a wide landing behind which a 
stained glass window —a woodland 
scene with a gushing brook—catches 
the glint of changing lights and 
shadows through the day. 

Modernization is the keynote of 
the second floor reading room. Blond 
furniture, with green plastic padded 
seats and backs, is tastefully dis- 
tributed. Matching desk and shelves 
in darker wood contrast with the 
light floor, walls, and furniture. An 
acoustical ceiling, with recessed fluor- 
escent lighting, adds to the comfort 
and practicality of this reading 
room. The reserve books and the 
reading list books are serviced in this 
room. 

The third floor holds the majority 
of the book collection and has a 
Rare Book Room and limited provi- 
sion for research. 

Mundelein’s library recognizes its 
twofold position as handmaiden and 
heart of the College Community. By 
its collection, its service, and its en- 
vironment, it seeks to promote the 
goal of the college and of the Sisters 
of Charity of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary who staff the institution. 

The intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious training outlined in the cur- 
riculum equips young women for in- 
telligent, well-poised living, for social 
and civic leadership and for service 
to Church and State. The scholastic 
program provides the basic Liberal 
Arts foundation with opportunity for 
specialization for various careers. 
The B.A., B.S., B.F.A., and B.M.E. 
degrees are granted. 

Mundelein College is accredited by 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; the 
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Department of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Ill.; the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, and the University 
of Illinois which gives it a Class A 
rating. 

Mundelein College offers the com- 
plete program of courses required by 
the State of Illinois and a number of 
other states for the secondary, the 
elementary, and the Kindergarten- 
Primary certificates. The preparation 
emphasizes a strong foundation of 
liberal arts: religion, philosophy, 
language and literature, the natural 
and social sciences, and the fine arts. 
Of the June Class of 1953, over 60 
graduates are in service in the paro- 
chial and public schools of Illinois. 
Recent classes have average from 
35% to 50% of the graduates enter- 
ing the teaching profession. 

The collection of materials avail- 
able to Mundelein’s educational pro- 
gram reflects the curriculum. The 
purchasing policy is determined by 
the needs and development of the 
respective departments, with the 
faculty cooperating in the selection 
of books and periodicals. Despite the 
approximate “youth” of the institu- 
tion, the collection is well rounded 
and fortunately includes material 
that would ordinarily have been diffi- 
cult to obtain. This is_ possible 
through the previously mentioned 
bequest of Monsignor Rothensteiner, 
who was both a scholar and a poet. 
Basic but out-of-print items in gen- 
eral literature, English, Latin, French, 
and Italian classics, and an almost 
complete presentation of the field of 
German literature are included in the 
8,500 volumes of the Rothensteiner 
Collection. 

Three incunabula and several ex- 
amples of the earliest printers have 
been gifts to the Rare Book Collec- 
tion. His Eminence, George Cardinal 
Mundelein was the donor of a treas- 
ured Latin Bible, dated 1492. 

Mundelein College Library’s “serv- 
ice” is like that of most of its sister 
institutions. The library is open from 
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8 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily on school days 
and from 1 to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 
It is closed on Sundays and school 
holidays, and has limited hours be- 
tween sessions. Availability of other 
library services permits the absence 
of evening hours. Loyola University’s 
lakeshore campus is directly north of 
Mundelein, and the students are wel- 
come to the use of the reference 
facilities of the Cudahy Memorial 
Library. The Reserve system of the 
Mundelein library is geared to a stu- 
dent body which travels long dis- 
tances, and overnight circulation is 
from 4 p.m. to 9 a.m. Week-end cir- 
culation begins at 3 p.m. on Friday. 

Reading room and study facilities 
provide for 225 on the first and sec- 
ond floors. The stack privilege is lim- 
ited to Seniors who have had an in- 
troduction to the material of their 
department by the librarian or the 
head of the major department. This 
is necessary because of the third floor 
arrangement. The Reference collec- 
tion and the Periodicals are on open 
shelves. Instruction in the use of the 
library is given to the Freshmen as a 
part of their Rhetoric classes as early 
in the first semester as can be ar- 
ranged through the cooperation of 
the library staff and members of the 
English department concerned. The 
amount has varied as has the plan of 
presentation. 

A special aspect of Mundelein’s 
service is a project which started as 
an experiment in 1948. This is the 
Mundelein College Reading List. The 
first edition included 821 titles, vital 
books from various fields and various 
literatures. It has developed as an 
effective guide for the maturing stu- 
dent, and the third revision was made 
this summer. The grouping is by 
type: Religion, General Literature, 
and each department of the College. 
The General Literature section is an 
outgrowth of an earlier English De- 
partment project comprising 600 
titles. The present list has only 240 
titles, stressing quality and offering 
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several new type divisions. The De- 
partmental lists are divided into 
Lower and Upper divisions and are 
suggestive to non-majors. The stu- 
dents are especially encouraged to 
supplement the field of special in- 
terests through a Summer Reading 
Plan. One-month loan periods during 
the summer are the library’s means 
of promoting this goal. The Mun- 
delein College Reading List has re- 
ceived much praise from outside 
and is highly valued by students and 
faculty at home. 

As one measurement of library 
use, average circulation statistics 
show that students borrowed 20.23 
books apiece during the 1952-53 
scholastic year. The faculty bor- 
rowed 63.1 apiece during the same 
period. Records are kept according 
to the Waples classification of litera- 
ture in types. Periodically, studies 
are made by these types and by the 
classification of the student. Indi- 
vidual summary cards are kept for 
all graduates. , 

De Libris, a_ periodical library 
publication, is a list of books added 
and of items of interest or importance 
to the library and its service. It is 
duplicated and distributed to all in- 
terested faculty members. A special 
issue with annotations of the most 
popular books is a part of the ob- 
servance of Catholic Book Week 
each year. The library celebrates this 
week through a comprehensive book 
display, and opens it with a tea for 
the faculty on the Sunday of Book 
Week. 

Other special days or events are 
recognized through bulletin boards, 
book displays, or other exhibits 
throughout the year. The Art De- 
partment exhibits outstanding work 
in the display section in the second 
floor reading room. Other depart- 
ments can and do set up publicity 
occasionally. 

Audio-visual services are not 
directed from the library. The equip 
ment and materials for these are in 
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the main building, and a faculty 
member schedules use and care of 
the facilities. A Music Library in the 
Music Department is beautifully sit- 
uated overlooking the lake and is an 
efficiently planned service independ- 
ent of the college library. 


The Milicro-card Reader and a 
growing collection of books and peri- 
odicals in this media is in the library. 


Sister Mary Robert Hugh, B.V.M. 
was the first librarian at Mundelein; 
through her efficient organization and 
selection, the library made its early 
years count in college activity. Sister 
Mary Aurelius, B.V.M. was ap- 
pointed Librarian in 1933, and dir- 
ected the move from the main build- 
ing to its new location. Sister con- 
tinued her wise direction until last 
year. Both Sisters achieved fine 
things in Mundelein, sowing seeds of 
culture and scholarship which can be 
nurtured through the years. 


The present staff includes one pro- 
fessional librarian and four full time 
experienced assistants. Student aid 


NEWS 


Our co-editor of 
the COLLEGE 
AND UNIVER- 
SITY LIBRA- 
RIES IN ILLI- 
NOIS Section, 
David Jolly, is 
assistant librarian, 
Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, 
Ill., 1948-date. He 
has B.S. and BS. 

, in L.S., George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1936, 
1937; School of Library Service, 
Columbia University, 1948, 1949-50; 
was librarian, General Library, Ste- 





phens College, Columbia, Mo., 1937- 
40; librarian, University of New 
Hampshire, 1940-42; librarian, 
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assistants give approximately 90 
hours of service per week at such 
work as typing, filing, paging, shelv- 
ing, and publicity. 

Future plans include the process- 
ing of the German section of the 
Rothensteiner Collection. The collec- 
tion is more extensive than under- 
graduate needs would warrant, so the 
greater part of it has been scarcely 
more than _ stored alphabetically. 
With changing times and the increase 
of foreign students, it would seem 
that this collection may be of value 
beyond Mundelein’s own academic 
scheme, and it is hoped that the col- 
lection may be cataloged in the not- 
too-distant future. 

Physical expansion has possibilities 
on the present grounds. However, 
the ground floor has not been used 
to full capacity as yet. Whether the 
library grows up, out, or down—the 
college intends to keep improving 
existing facilities and to help to train 
successive generations of young Chi- 
cago scholars in the traditions of 
Mundelein. 


NOTES 


Hampton Institute, Hampton, Va., 
1942-47. Served in armed forces and 
overseas, 1944-46; served on various 
state committees; currently member 
of ACRL Buildings Committee, Di- 
rector of ACRL, Vice-President Chi- 
cago Library Club, Member, ALA, 
ACRL, ILA, CLC. Editor, Proceed- 
ings of 1952 library building plans 
institute; general editor, Summary 
reports of ALA 1953 midwinter meet- 
ings; contributor to library periodi- 
cals; co-editor ILLINOIS LIBRA- 
RIES, 1953-. 

As co-editor, Mr. Jolly is planning 
to compile News notes for this 
column and will apprecite if you 
would send him items that are of in- 
terest to the College and University 
Libraries administrators and staff. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Guy Marco is the new Director of 
the Library at the Chicago Musical 
College, having succeeded Miaiss 
Eloise Corley early this year. His 
first task, he reports, was to “put in 
order to [his] satisfaction” the col- 
lection of 12,000 books and scores, 
much of it uncataloged. The library 
contains a number of rare and valu- 
able items, among them: 


The Axel Skovgaard Collection 
of string music, including several 
thousand unusual and rare compo- 
sitions. 

The Elizabeth Dick Collection 
of nineteenth-century British pop- 
ular songs, bound into six large 
volumes. 


First editions and composer- 
copies of Faust, Don Giovanni, 
Tristan, and Les Hugenots. 

A number of manuscripts by 
American composers: Ives, Had- 
ley, Thompson and others. 


While future plans are as yet in- 
definite, Mr. Marco expects to con- 
centrate on building up the bibliog- 
raphical and reference collections. 


Ferris Randall, Principal Serial 
Librarian, at Stanford University, 
became Assistant Director for Tech- 
nical Processes at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale on October 
1. Mr. Randall came to Stanford in 
1948 as Junior Order Librarian and 
two years later assumed charge of 
serials work within the acquisition 
division. He was responsible for the 
thorough reorganization of all serials 
work at Stanford. 

Mr. Randall succeeds Harry T. 
Dewey who has joined the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin Library 
School. 
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U. OF I. SIGNIFICANT ACQUISITIONS 


From the Annual Report, 1952-53, 
of Director Downs, University of IIli- 
nois Libraries: 

Since 1948, when the University 
of Illinois Foundation began its 
benefactions to the Library, subse- 
quently formalized in the “Library 
Enrichment Fund,” the Founda- 
tion has been responsible for a 
series of notable additions to the 
Library’s resources, e.g., the Ernest 
Ingold Shakespeare collection, the 
Horner Lincoln library, the ele- 
phant-folio edition of Audubon’s 
Birds of America, the Columbus 
Letter of 1494, the George Sher- 
burn library of 18th century Eng- 
lish literature, a Hans Christian 
Andersen collection, and an 18th 
century oil portrait of John Mil- 
ton. In the year just closed, other 
outstanding gifts were received 
through this source. Of particular 
note were additions to the Ingold 
and Horner collections, a signifi- 
cant Milton item, a collection of 
operatic recordings of major im- 
portance, a collection of 18th and 
19th century British and American 
theatrical material, and assistance 
with the purchase of the original 
manuscript of a Stravinsky opera. 


ILLINOIS OFFICERS OF ACRL 


College and University librarians 
who are serving the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries in 
various capacities are: 


Frances B. Jenkins, Associate 
Professor of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, who is Repre- 
sentative on ALA Council through 
1957. 


David Jolly, Assistant Librarian, 
Northwestern, who is Director-at- 
Large through 1956. 
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Benjamin B. Richards, Librarian, 
Knox College, Galesburg, who is 
Secretary, College Libraries Sec- 
tion. 


Lottie M. Skidmore, Librarian, 
Joliet Junior College, who is 
Chairman, Junior College Libra- 
ries Section. 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDING FOR NORTH 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 


Foundations were recently poured 
for a new library at North Central 
College, Naperville, designed to 
house both the college library and 
the library of the Evangelical The- 
ological Seminary. The building is 
expected to be occupied by the fall 
of 1954. Helen Geer, Librarian, ALA 
Headquarters, has served as library 
consultant on building plans. 


OLIVET NAZARENE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


New Appointments 


Mrs. Effie Martin has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Librarian, Olivet 
Nazarene College Library, Kanka- 
kee reports Ruth E. Gilley, Librarian. 
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Mrs. Martin holds the M.A. degree 
from Boston University, the M.Ed. 
from Harvard, has studied library 
science at the University of Washing- 
ton, and has done graduate work at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley—a coast-to-coast education 
so to speak. 


Miss Vesta Vincent has joined the 
staff assisting in the Catalog Divi- 
sion. Miss Vincent recently com- 
pleted the M.S. in L.S. degree at the 
University of Kentucky. 


Acquisitions 


Last April the library purchased a 
large part of the library of what was 
Canterbury College, Danville, Indi- 
ana. Part of the summer was de- 
voted to integrating the new acquisi- 
tion into the library. It is expected 
that work on processing the new 
volumes will be completed during the 
academic year. 


New Building Plans 


Preliminary plans for a new library 
building have been drawn up and 
funds are now being raised with the 
hope that construction may start in 
the next two years. Architects were 
Gregg, Briggs, and Foley of Peoria. 


AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Betty JANE HIGH- 
FIELD, born Chicago, II. 
A.B. Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill., 1937; B.S 
in L.S. University of Illi- 
nois, 1939; M.S., in LS. 
University of Illinois, 
1947. Assistant Libra- 
rian, North Park College, 
Chicago, 1939-1944; Li- 
brarian, 1944-. Member 
A.L.A., I.L.A., American 
Theological Library As- 
sociation, A.C.R.L. Served 
on College and Reference 
Section Board of I.L.A., 
committee work in Junior 


College Section of A.L.A. 








Mary E. McCoy. Re- 
ceived A.B. from Mon- 
mouth College Taught 
in Iowa High Schools for 
three and a half years, 
then helped out in an 
emergency in the Publix 
Library, Indianola, Iowa, 
(home town) and fell in 
love with the work. At- 
tended Library Summer 
School at Iowa Univer- 
sity 1919 studied cata- 
loging under private tutor 
from Western Reserve 
Remained as librarian in 
Indianola Library until 
1935 Received B.S. in 
L.S. from Western Re- 
serve in 1936. Monmouth 
College library since 
August 1936 
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Ropert H. MULLER. 
Attended Victoria Uni- 
versity, Manchester, Eng- 
land, 1933-34; A.B.Stan- 
ford University, Califor- 
nia, 1936; Certificate in 
Librarianship (equivalent 
to B.S. in L.S.) Univer- 
sity of California, 1937; 
M.A., Graduate Library 
School, University of 
Chicago, 1941; Ph.D., 
Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, 
1942. Library experience: 
Assistant, San Francisco 
Public Library, summer, 
1937; First Assistant, 
Temple University  Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, 1937- 
39; Chief, Air Weather 
Service Library Head- 
quarters, U. S. Army Air 
Forces, Pentagon, Washington, D. C. 1942-43; 
Chief, Acquisitions Section, Library Division, Office 
of Technical Services, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 1945-46; head librarian, Brad- 
ley University, Peoria, Ill., (Rank: Professor), 
1946-49; Director, University Libraries, Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. (Rank: Pro- 
fessor) 1949 to date. Also 1951, Chairman of the 
Instructional Department of Library Service in the 
College of Education, offering a minor in Library 
Science. Teaching experience: Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago; Bradley University; 
Southern Illinois University; University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Summer session. Has taken an active 
part in various State and National Library Asso- 
ciations with published articles in educational and 
library publications. 








Ivy OLSON received her 
A.B. degree from Whea- 
ton College in 1939 and 
her B.S. in L.S. degree 
from the University of 
Minnesota in 1941. From 
1941 to 1943 she was a 
teacher-librarian in Silver 
Lake, Minnesota. From 
1943 to 1946 she was 
Assistant to the Librarian 
at Wheaton College. In 
1946 she became Assist- 
ant Librarian and served 
as Acting Librarian dur- 
ing Mr. Kephart’s ab- 
sence in 1951-52. 








DECKARD RITTER, born 
August 5, 1894, in Liver- 
pool, Pennsylvania. Par- 
ents: Rebecca North 
Deckard and Wilson W. 
Ritter. Married Frankie 
Wood, deceased. Chil- 
dren: Robert and Doro- 
thy Frankie. Education: 
A.B., A.M., Ed.D., New 
York University; B.S. in 
L.S., Western Reserve. 
Taught English at Hope 
Col., Talladega Col., 
Friends University, Ohio 
Wesleyan. Librarian: Ohio 





Wesleyan, 1941 - 1946; 
Pennsylvania State 
Teachers Col., Indiana, 
Pa., 1946-48; Illinois 
A Col. 1949—. Member 
Ohio Library Survey 


Commission 1945; Chair- 
man Col. Division, O.L.A., 1945; Member Con- 
gregational-Christian Ch., A.L.A., I.L.A., College 
English Assn. Publications: C.E.A. Critic, Eng- 
lish Journal, College English. 
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Roscoe F. ScHAupp 
is librarian of Eastern 
Illinois State College at 
Charleston. He holds de- 
grees from the University 
of Nebraska, the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and 
Ohio State University. 
As an undergraduate, he 
worked for four years in 
the general libraries at 
the University of Ne- 
braska and the Univer- 
sity of California. After 
graduation, he taught 
English and Library Sci- 
ence at various colleges 
and universities. Since 
1945, when he came to 
Charleston, the _ college 
library has grown from 
50,000 to 80,000 vol- 
umes and a new building 
(described in an earlier issue of this magazine) has 
been erected. He is a member of local and na- 
tional educational and library associations, and has 
served on a number of institutional survey com- 
mittees of the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 








MARGARET WARDELL is 
reference librarian at 
Western Illinois State 
College. A graduate of 
Carleton College, she re- 
ceived the B.L.S. and 
M.A. degrees from the 
University of Illinois. 
Previous to her present 
position, she had 3 years 
of teaching and high 
school library experience 
in Minnesota high 
schools, and was an as- 
sistant in the catalog and 
order departments at the 
State University of Iowa 
Library. She has been 
secretary of the College 
and Reference Section of 
the Illinois Library As- 
sociation, and a member 
of the nominating com- 
mittee of that section. This year she is serving as 
chairman of the Elections Committee of the IIli- 
nois Library Association. 








ELEANOR WELCH is a 
graduate of Monmouth 
College (Illinois). After 
teaching a year in junior 
high school and a year 
in high school, she at- 
tended New York State 
Library School at Albany 
and later was in the first 
class to secure a master’s 





degree in library science 
: from the School of Li- 
brary Service, Columbia 


University. She was li- 
brarian at the State 
Teachers College at Ste- 





vens Point, Wisconsin, 
1920-1929, ther came to 
j } Illinois State Normal 


University as Director of 

Libraries. She has been 

chairman of the ACRL 

section of Libraries of 
Teacher Training Institutions and member of the 
ACRL board (1940-48). She also has been vice- 
president of the Illinois Library Association, 1951- 
2, and president, 1952-3. She is a member of 
various educational and professional associations 
and has contributed to professional journals. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library, June and July, 1953 
Compiled by Dorotuy G. BaILey* 











Illinois—Aeronautics, Department of 
Illinois aviation: v. 5, no. 2, 
April-June, 1953; Report, 1952. 
Illinois—Agricultural experiment 
station 
Bulletin: no. 565, Durability of 
paints on weathered galvanized 
roofing, by M. L. Burgener & 
Deane G. Carter, March 1953; Re- 
port, 1950-1952. 


Illinois—Appellate court 
Reports of cases: v. 348, 1953. 


Illinois—Attorney General 
Reports & opinions, 1952. 


Illinois—Auditor of public accounts 
Report of Illinois credit unions, 
1952. 


Illinois—Budgetary commission 
Digest of state taxation (with 
legal citations) 1952; Report of the 
Illinois budgetary commission .. . 
comparative statements, cost of 
operations—state departments ex- 
penditures & income, 1953. 
Illinois—Civil service commission 
Illinois civil service news: v. 7, 
no. 7, July 1953; Report to the 
governor: 47th annual, 1952. 
Illinois—Commerce commission— 
Accounts & finance 


Monthly summary of electric 


sales in Illinois, April & May, 
1953; Monthly summary of gas 
sales in Illinois, April & May, 
1953. 


Illinois — Commission to coordinate 
and standardize use of accounting 
equipment 

Report to the 68th General As- 
sembly, 1953. 


* In charge of Illinois Documents, Illinois State 
Library. 


Illinois — Commission to investigate 
the North Central association 
Report to the Governor and the 
68th General Assembly of the state 
of Illinois, 1953. 


Illinois—Division of Department re- 
ports 

Scenic 

[1953]. 


and _ historic Illinois, 


Illinois—General assembly 
Handbook Illinois legislature, 
68th General Assembly, 1953. 


Illinois—Geological survey 

Oil and gas drilling report: nos. 
199-200, May-June, 1953; Report 
of investigations: no. 167, Crystal 
chemistry and differential thermal 
effects of dolomite, by W. F. Brad- 
ley, J. F. Burse and D. L. Graf, 
1953. 


Illinois—Governor 
Messages: Budget message for 
68th General Assembly, delivered 
March 30, 1953; 1953 Illinois offi- 
cial highway map. 


Illinois—Handicapped children, 
Commission for 
Meet the handicapped child: an 
introductory reading list, 1953. 


Illinois—Highways, Division of 
Highway bulletin: v. 19, no. 5-6, 
May-June, 1953. 


Illinois—Inter-governmental cooper- 
ation commission 
Report: 1953. 


Illinois—Labor, Department of 
Illinois labor bulletin: v. 13, 
nos. 9-12, March-June, 1953. 
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Illinois—Labor, Dept. of — Statistics 
& research 
Report on compensable work in- 
juries: annual 1952, Pt. 1, June 
1953; Work injury frequency rates 
1951-1952, April 1953. 


Illinois—Laws, statutes, etc. 
Smith-Hurd [Illinois annotated 
statutes, June-July, 1953. 


Illinois—Normal university, Normal 
Report of the business manager, 
1952. 
Illinois—Preventive medicine, Divi- 
sion of 
Weekly report: nos. 20-28, May 
23-July 18, 1953. 


Illinois—Public aid commission 

Official bulletin: nos. 23-36, 
June 3-July 29, 1953; Procedures 
relating to county welfare services 
committees, 1952; Public aid in 
Illinois: v. 20, nos. 5-6, May-June, 
1953; Selected reading for the pub- 
lic assistance worker, compiled and 
edited by Saul Kasman, Ph.D., 
1953. 


Illinois—Public health, Department 
of 
Educational health circular no. 
41, Public health serving youl, 
May 1946; Illinois health mes- 
senger: v. 25, nos. 10-12, May 15- 
June 15, 1953; Report, 35th annual, 
1952. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department 
of 
A manual for relatives & friends 
of patients in Illinois mental hos- 
pitals, [1951]; Welfare bulletin: v. 
44, no. 3, May-June, 1953. 


Illinois—Public welfare, Department 

of—Statistics, Division of 

Statistical summary: 
April, 1953. 


March- 


Illinois—School problems commis- 
sion (no. 2) 
Final report, March 1953. 
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Illinois—Secondary school curricu- 
lum program 
Concensus study no. 6, Inven- 
tory C, What should we do to 
strengthen our school library pro- 
gram?, prepared by Alice Lohrer, 
1953. 


Illinois—Southern Illinois university 

Business news letter: v. 3, no. 2, 

May 1953; A residence halls pro- 
gram, 1953. 


Illinois—State museum 
The living museum: 
2-3, June-July, 1953. 


Illinois—Supreme court 


v. 15, nos. 


Illinois official report: v. 415, 
nos. 1-2, June 3-17, 1953. 
Illinois—Treasurer 
Monthly report: November, 


1952, May-June, 1953. 


Illinois—Unemployment compensa- 
tion, Division of 
Labor market trends: 
May, 1953. 


Illinois—University 

Illinois biological monographs: 
v. 22, no. 4, The Leguminosae of 
Illinois, by William G. Gambill, 
jr, 1953; v. 23, nos. 1-2, Acantho- 
cephala of North American mam- 
mals, by Harley J. Van Cleave, 
1953; Illinois studies in language 
and literature: v. 37, no. 2, Johann 
Nicolaus Meinhard und _ Seine 
Ubersetzungen, by Helmut Rehder, 
1953: v. 37, no. 3, Die Genealogie 
der Gotter in Germanischer re- 
ligion, Jythologie, und theologie, 
by Ernst Alfred Philippson, 1953; 
Illinois studies in the social sci- 
ences: v. 34, nos. 1 & 2, The con- 
cept of property in modern Chris- 
tian thought, by Frank Grace, 
1953; Report of board of trustees: 
46th, 1950-1952. 


Illinois—University—Chemistry 
department 
Chemistry bulletin: v. 19, Stud- 
ies from the Organic Division, 
1951-1952. 


April- 
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Illinois—University — Economic and 
business research, Bureau of 
Bulletin: no. 76, Trends in rural 
retailing in two Illinois districts 
1938 to 1950, by Donald W. Scot- 
ton, 1953; Illinois business review: 
v. 10, nos. 6-7, June-July, 1953. 


Illinois—University—Engineering 

experiment station 

Bulletin: no. 406, An economic 
investigation of solid journal bear- 
ing operating in freight service on 
two large class I railways, by Roy 
M. Wright & others; no. 407, Heat 
supplied to 1 B R research home 
from the inside chimney, by W. S. 
Harris and R. J. Martin; no. 408, 
Stress distribution and _ strength 
condition of two rolling cylinders 
pressed together, by Eugene I. 
Radzimovsky; no. 409, An investi- 
gation of the performance of six 
small septic tanks, by E. R. Bau- 
mann, and H. E. Babbit; no. 410, 
A multitube differential pressure 
manometer for measuring the aver- 
age flow of fluids in closed ducts, 
by G. B. Clark, 1953. 


Illinois—University—Extension serv- 
ice in agriculture & home econom- 
ics 

Circular: no. 705, Farmhouse 
flexi-plans, 1953; no. 708, Pruning 
narrow-leaf evergreens, 1953; IIli- 
nois farm economics: 214-216, 
April-June, 1953. 


Illinois — University — Fine and ap- 
plied arts, College of 
Contemporary American paint- 
ing and sculpture, 1953. 


Illinois — University — Institute of 
government & public affairs 
State government insurance 
practices in Illinois, 1952. 


Illinois—University — Research and 
service, Bureau of 
The Citizens school building 
survey: no. 1, How to select and 
initiate the Central survey com- 
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mittee; no. 2, How to organize the 
Central committee for its work; no. 
3, How to study your community; 
no. 4, How to take a child census; 
no. 5, How to predict future school 
enrollments; no. 6, How to plan 
the educational program; no. 7, 
How to analyze the financial 
ability of the school district; no. 8, 
How to appraise the school hous- 
ing; no. 9, How to conduct the 
public relations program; no. 10, 
How to develop the survey report, 
1951; Planning elementary build- 
ings for school and community 
use, by Arthur W. Clevenger, 
[1953]; The status of Industrial 
arts in Illinois schools, by A. B. 
Mays and R. N. Evans, 1952. 


Illinois — University — University 
extension, Division of 
Visual aids service catalog: 1954- 
1955. 
Illinois—University civil service 
system 
Campus pathway: 
March-June, 1953. 


v. % oa &. 


Illinois council on motion pictures, 
radio, television & publications 
Objectives and program, [1953]. 


Illinois education association 
IEA news letter: May 11, June 
16, 1953; Proceedings of the 5th 
annual school public relations con- 
ference, 1953. 


Illinois federation of sportsmen’s 
clubs 
“Tllinois wildlife”: 
June 1953. 


vy. 8, ano. 3, 


Illinois fruit council 
Newsletter: July 17, 1953. 


Illinois high school association 
Illinois interscholastic: v. 25, no. 
8-9, May-June, 1953. 


Illinois hospital association 
By-laws, revised November 21, 
1952. 
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Illinois society for mental health 
ISMH newsletter: v. 9, nos. 6-7, 
June-July, 1953; Special report on 
society action with regard to ap- 
propriations for department of 
Public welfare, 1953. 


Illinois society of professional 
gineers 
The Illinois engineer: v. 29, nos. 
6-7, June-July, 1953. 


Illinois state archaeological society 
Journal: v. 3, nos. 1-2, January- 
April, 1953; Newsletter: no. 2, 
March 1953. 


Illinois state bar association 
Illinois bar journal: v. 41, nos. 
9-10, May-June, 1953; Legislation 
check list, 1953. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce 

The answers to your business 
problems beyond your individual 
control, 1953; Current report: v. 8, 
no. 2, July 1953; If you want 
Business action join with 10,621 
Illinois business men, 1953; A pro- 
gram to meet present Illinois high- 
way problems, 1953; The Spring- 
field scene: May 29-July 2, 1953. 


Illinois state chamber of commerce— 
Social security committee 

Unemployment compensation 
legislation in Illinois, 1953. 


en- 


Illinois state chamber of commerce— 
State & local taxation committee 

H.B. 622, The answer to better 
assessments for fairer taxes, 1953. 


Illinois state federation of labor 
Weekly news letter: v. 39, no. 
1-23, April 4-July 16, 1953. 


Illinois state horticultural society 
Illini horticulture: 
June 1953. 


v. 42, no. 2, 
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Illinois state industrial union council, 


CIO 


Illinois labor: v. 6, nos. 3, 5, 
April, June, 1953. 
Illinois state teachers colleges 
Education today: v. 12, no. 3, 


May 1953. 


American cancer society — Illinois 
division 

Illinois cancer news: 

7, 9-10, Apr.-June, 1953. 


v. 7, nos. 


Crime prevention bureau 

The angel we call “nurse”, by 
Lois Higgins, A.B., M.S.W., LL.D., 
1953; Cop talk, by Lois Higgins, 
A.B., M.S.W., LL.D., 1953; Dope- 
ology: articles and lectures, by 
Dr. Lois Lundell Higgins, A.B., 
M.S.W., LL.D., 1953; General re- 
port to the crime prevention coun- 
cil, John S. Boyle, chairman, 1952; 
Is society narcotizing itself?, by 
Dr. Lois Higgins, 1952; Juvenile 
narcotic problem in Chicago, by 
Mary Fitzsimmons, 1952; Let’s put 
a rim on the wheel!, [1953]; The 
Narcotic addict in Chicago, by Dr. 
Mary J. McCormick, Ph.D., 1952; 
The sex crime dilemma, 1953; 
Straight from the shoulder, [1953]; 


Three strikes against  crime!, 
[1953]; What is your destiny?, 
1952. 


Navy club of the U.S.A.—Illinois 
squadron 
The quarterdeck: v. 
April 1953. 


1h, no. 3. 


Shepard’s Illinois citations. Advance 
sheet edition 
Cases and statutes: 
July 1953. 


v. 16, no. 2, 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


MArGArRET C. Norton, Editor* 








THE FIGHTING LINCOLNS, 1861-1865 


ERNEST E. Eastt 


Tue Commander in Chief of Union 
armies during the Civil War was 
supported by no fewer than thirty- 
seven other men named Lincoln who 
were enrolled in Illinois regiments. 

Records of the Adjutant General 
on deposit in the State Archives give 
the name of the soldier, his company 
and regiment, his rank, and in most 
cases his age, height, personal ap- 
pearance, marital status, occupation, 
nativity, date and place of enrolment, 
term for which he enlisted, his resi- 
dence by town, county and state, and 
date and place of muster out. Other 
material facts related to the soldier’s 
service are shown in a _ remarks 
column. 

The State Library receives and re- 
plies to numerous inquiries from 
descendants of veterans who seek in- 
formation on the services of their an- 
cestors. Frequently the inquirer is a 
granddaughter who requires proof of 
service to gain membership in the 
Daughters of Union Veterans. 

Muster rolls are contained in 
ninety-four volumes transcribed in 
an earlier year by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s office from original military 
records. 

Illinois regiments of infantry were 
numbered consecutively from Seven 
through One Hundred Fifty-six; 
Cavalry regiments One through Six- 
teen and Artillery regiments One and 
Two. Miscellaneous volumes include 
records of re-organized regiments. 

Enlistments were for three morths, 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 
+ Archival Assistant, Illinois State Library. 


one year, or three years during hos- 
tilities, and for 100 days after Lee’s 
surrender. Illinois furnished 256,297 
men to Union armies. 

Lincolns of Illinois who were 
natives of nine different states were 
enrolled in the War of the Rebellion, 
more commonly referred to in the 
South as the War Between the States. 
One volunteer said he was born in 
Germany. The nativity of seven men 
is not shown on the record. 

New York with ten native-born 
soldiers named Lincoln led all other 


states. Illinois was second with 
eight. Maine, Vermont and Ohio 
each sent three. Missouri, the only 
slave state represented, and Mas- 


sachusetts each furnished two Lin- 
colns to fight for the Union, and 
Pennsylvania and Indiana each was 
represented by one volunteer. 

Twenty-eight of the one hundred 
two counties of Illinois contributed 
Lincolns to the forces of the North. 
The county of the residence of seven 
men is not of record. 

Whiteside County with a popula- 
tion of only 18,000 in 1860 matched 
the contribution of Cook County 
with its population of 144,000. Four 
Lincolns from each county were en- 
rolled. Two lived in each Hancock 
and Kankakee. Other enrolees were 


well distributed. Twenty-two other 
counties furnished Lincolns. They 
were: Alexander, Boone, Cass, 


Champaign, Crawford, Cumberland, 
Edwards, Henry, Kane, Lake, Mc- 
Lean, Macon, Madison, Marion, 
Montgomery, Perry, Pulaski, Ran- 
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dolph, Rock Island, St. Clair, 
Schuyler and Stephenson. 

The average age of the thirty-three 
fighting Lincolns was 25 years, 8 
months. The ages of the others is not 
of record. 

The youngest age, so far as the 
record discloses, was 18 years, but it 
is well known that men considerably 
below that age were accepted. Re- 
cruiters usually did not question 
over-age statements. There were nine 
18-year olds. The oldest veteran was 
38. 

Four of the Lincolns were married; 
twenty were single, and the marital 
status of the remainder was not 
stated. 

Farmers — twenty-two of them — 
were the most numerous. Three 
printers, three clerks and two paint- 
ers were among the fighting Lincolns. 
One enrolee said his occupation was 
“soldier.” Represented also were a 
teamster, blacksmith, finisher, ma- 
chinist, watchmaker, and tinsmith. 

None of the Illinois soldiers of the 
same name as President Lincoln ap- 
proached him in height. Abraham 
Lincoln was 6 feet, 4 inches, “nearly,” 
as he said. The tallest of the Illinois 
veterans named Lincoln attained 5 
feet, 11 inches. There were two of 
them. Two were “shorties,” standing 
only 5 feet, 2 inches. The average 
height of thirty-three, for whom 
figures are available, was 5 feet, 74 
inches. 

If Illinois soldiers named Lincoln 
sought advancement in rank through 
appeals to the man of the same name 
in the Executive Mansion at Wash- 
ington there is no evidence of it in 
the muster rolls. Thirty-two were 
privates; four were corporals; two 
were sergeants, one a first lieutenant 
and one a captain. One man was a 
company “under cook,” who was en- 
rolled when Union forces held 
Pulaski, Tennessee. It is not unlikely 
that he was a liberated slave who 
adopted (or was given) the surname 
of the President. 
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One of the Lincolns died of 
wounds, one died of disease, and two 
others died from causes not stated. 

Four of the group were discharged 
on account of disability. Two were 
transferred to the Invalid Corps. 
Another was discharged to enter the 
Navy. 

One desertion was recorded among 
the fighting Lincolns but the record 
indicates that there were extenuating 
circumstances in favor of the soldier. 
He served two years then re-enlisted 
as a veteran. However, he refused to 
muster for reasons not stated. Nine 
other men in his company also re- 
fused to muster and presumably ail 
were classed as deserters. 

Besides those already mentioned, 
one Lincoln enrolee was a drafted 
man and was discharged on a War 
Department order. He furnished a 
substitute and probably saw no action. 

James P. Lincoln, presumably a 
resident of Illinois, was recruited in 
this State for service in the regular 
army. Records of the Adjutant Gen- 
eral at Washington indicate that 
Lincoln enlisted on March 6, 1863 at 
Chicago. He was assigned to Com- 
pany C, 8th Regiment of Infantry, 
and was separated from the service 
on November 21, 1864, a private. 
Lincoln stated that he was 18 years 
old and that he was a native of 
Cromwell, Conn. 

Following is a summary of the 
services of “The Fighting Lincolns,” 
the surname being omitted: 

Albert, Freeport. Private Co. D, 
15th Inf. Discharged for disability. 
Enlisted again in New Co. D, 46th 
Inf. and served three years. 

Albert, Durham. Private Co. H, 
78th Inf. Died March 9, 1863 at 
Franklin, Pa. 

Augustus, Chicago. Private, Co. C, 
12th Cav. Re-enlisted as a veteran 
but refused to muster. Muster Roll 


reads: “Deserted Jan. 26, 1864.” 

Charles, Beardstown. Private, Co. 
A, 14th Inf. Transferred to Invalid 
Corps. 
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Charles, residence not _ stated. 
Under Cook, Co. H, 52nd Inf. En- 
rolled at Pulaski, Tenn. 

Charles, Pleasantview. Private, 


Co. C, 119th Inf. 

Charles H., Kankakee. Private and 
Corporal, Co. G, 20th Inf. Re- 
enlisted as a veteran in 1864 at 
which time he gave Momence as resi- 
dence. 

Daniel D., Mt. Pleasant. Captain, 
Co. C, 8th Cav. Died Dec. 20, 1868. 
Buried Grove Hill cemetery, Morri- 
son. 

Dwight A., Kewanee. Private and 
Corporal, Co. A, 42nd Inf. Died 1863 
of wounds received at Stone river, 
Tex. 

Edgar R., Champaign. Private, 
Co. G, 72 Inf.; transferred to Co. D, 
33rd Inf. 

Edgar N., Flora, Boone County. 
Private, Co. G, 95th Inf. Discharged 
to enlist in Mississippi. Marine 
Brigade. Died May 22, 1929. Buried 
Belvidere cemetery, Belvidere. 

Edward. Enrolled at Ottawa. 
vate Co. H, 11th Inf. 

Edward T., Cairo. Private, Co. C, 
2nd Art. Discharged to enlist in 
Navy. Records of the Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington indicate that 
Lincoln was born in Massachusetts 
in 1843, and that he served fourteen 
months as Acting Master’s Mate on 
the U. S. S. Robb in the Mississippi 
Squadron, and on the U. S. Steamer 
Peri. He was charged with conduct 
prejudicial to good discipline, was 
court-martialed and dismissed from 
service on Nov. 28, 1864. However on 
Jan. 20, 1909 the Congress by law 
(H. R. 8615) directed the Secretary 
of the Navy to correct Lincoln’s 
record to show that he was honorably 
discharged on Jan. 8, 1865. 

Enos, Buda. Co. I, 12th Inf. Dis- 
charged Dec. 31, 1862; left leg ampu- 
tated. 

Fayall, Palatine. Private and Cor- 
poral, Co. C, 19th Inf. Discharged 
Nov. 5, 1861, at Elkton, Ky. on 
surgical certificate, order of General 


Pri- 
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Buell. Apparently the same man as 
Fayette Lincoln, Private, Co. K, 
134th Inf., enrolled for 100 days on 
May 19, 1864. 

George, Ullin. Corporal, Co. K, 
9th Inf. Born Lincoln County, Me. 

George P., Macon. Private, Co. K, 
57th Inf. Re-enlisted as veteran at 
which time his residence was stated 
to be Buda. 

George W., Carroll. Private Co. H, 
3rd (Consolidated) Cav. 

Jacob M., Perryville, Mo. Private 
and Corporal, Co. H, 5th Cav. Dis- 


charged June 21, 1862 account of 
disability. 
James, Maple Grove. Corporal, 


Co. H, 98th Inf. Discharged Sept. 5, 
1864 at Atlanta, Ga., account of dis- 
ability. 

James H., Red Bud. Private, Co. 
I, 49th Inf. Died March 5, 1862 at 
Camp Butler, Springfield. 

John H., Greenup. Sergeant, Co. 
E, 71st Inf. 

John R., Elkton. Corporal, Co. K, 
130th Inf. Transferred to 77th Inf.; 
re-transferred to 130th (as revived) 
Inf. 


John T., Belleville. Private, Co. I, 
117th Inf. Transferred to Co. H, 
33rd Inf. 


Levitt, Chicago. Private and Ser- 
geant, Co. I, 6lst Inf. He was aged 
38 at enrolment. Died in hospital at 


Devall’s Bluff, Ark., Dec. 7, 1864. 
Lewis C., age 35, Eustick. First 
Lieutenant, Co. F, 47th (Consoli- 


dated) Inf. Born Ohio. 
Lewis C., age 25, Morrison. Private 


unassigned recruit, 8th Cav. Born 
N. Y. 
Lucius A., Mt. Pleasant. Private, 


Co. C, 8th Cav. 

Melvin (M. D. Lincoln on grave- 
stone), Waukegan. Corporal, Co. H, 
153rd Inf. Died June 16, 1880. 
Buried Ottawa Avenue cemetery, Ot- 
tawa. 

Michael, St. Charles. Private Co. 
E, 127th Inf. Died of measles Jan. 
11, 1863 at Arkansas Fort. Buried in 
North cemetery, St. Charles. 
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Orren E., Kankakee. Private, Co. 
H, 42nd Inf. Transferred to Invalid 
Corps Feb. 26, 1864. Buried Mo- 
mence cemtery, Kankakee. 

Randall, Quincy. Private, Co. D, 
83rd Inf. Transferred to Co. D, 61st 
Inf. 

Thomas A., LeRoy. Private C. F., 
68th Inf. 

Thomas J., Upper Alton. Private, 
Co. B, 22nd Inf. Transferred to In- 
valid Corps Sept. 19, 1863. Died Jan. 
11, 1898. Buried Sunset cemetery, 
Quincy. 

L. Willis (also enrolled as Willis 
L.), Chicago. Private, Co. F, 9th 
Cav. Re-enlisted as veteran Jan. 26, 
1864, at Collierville, Tenn. 

Willis P., Durham. Private Co. I, 
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42nd Inf. Died Dec. 6, 1905. He was 
drafted. Buried Durham cemetery, 
Hancock County. He probably was 
the son of Nathan and Susannah 
Lincoln, natives of New York state. 

William H., Centralia. Private, Co. 
C, 11th Inf. 

Two other men named Lincoln had 
only temporary service. George F., 
who was enrolled at Jacksonville, 
was listed as a private in Co. D, 47th 
(Consolidated) Inf., but served less 
than four months. He furnished a 
substitute and was_ discharged. 
George F. of Litchfield was listed as 
a private in Co. K, 144th Inf. Eight 
days after enrolment his_ record 
reads: “Turned over to Pro. Mar. 
10th Dist being a drafted man.” 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WILLIAM D. Murpny, Editor* 











THE CHICAGO LAW INSTITUTE 


FRANK D1 CANIO 





FRANK D1 CANIO began his em- 
ployment with The Chicago Law In- 
1923, as a 
In 1929 he 


office staff and 


stitute on September 1, 
page boy in the library. 
was advanced to the 
assumed the clerical and cataloguing 
duties. He was promoted to As- 
sistant Librarian in July, 1944, and 
July 
He received his high school 
De Paul 
Di Canio is a past 


named Exécutive Librarian in 
of 1947. 
and college education at 
University. Mr. 
president of The Chicago Association 
of Law Libraries and has served on 
both The 


Chicago Association of Law Libraries 


numerous committees of 


and the American Association of Law 
Libraries. 











ON the southeast half of the tenth 
floor of the (Cook) County Building 
in Chicago, which is located in the 
heart of Chicago’s “loop” at Ran- 
dolph, Clark and Washington Streets, 
is housed the Law Library of The 
Chicago Law Institute. It has been 
located there since 1907 when the 
building was completed. The two 
previous County Buildings were also 
the homes of The Chicago Law In- 
stitute. 

The Law Library actually had its 
origin during the years 1835 to 1839 
as evidenced by documentary proof. 
Chicago as a village was founded in 
1833. In 1835 Jonathan Young 


* Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Scammon came to the city. He and 
his associates in 1839 and _ prior 
thereto were the leading members of 
the Chicago Bar. This group in part 
was made up of the following 
gentlemen, all pioneers contributing 
to Chicago’s start as a great city: 
Isaac Newton Arnold, John Dean 
Caton, Grant Goodrich, Thomas 
Hoyne, George Manierre, Ezra B. 
McCagg, Mahon D. Ogden, Mark 
Skinner, John M. Wilson, Elliott 
Anthony, and Van H. Higgins. 

In 1839 these brethren-at-law all 
had their residences and law offices 
in the Chicago area centered in and 
near Clark and Lake Streets. At that 
time law books were few and costly. 


The professional interests of these 
men brought into existence the Law 
Institute and their efforts without 


doubt resulted in the first significant 


collection of law books in the Chi- 
cago area. 
Thomas Hoyne, one of these 


memorable Chicagoans, said in “The 
Lawyer as a Pioneer” (Fergus’ His- 
torical Series, Number 22, page 99): 

“Of the Law Institute, which, in 
some way, is claimed of very recent 
origin, I will say a word. I know it 
was inaugurated before the Mexican 
War in 1846 by the old lawyers, at 
which time, instead of contributing 
money, the profession contributed 
books from their own libraries. The 
late Judge Manierre was one of the 
most active in the infancy of the en- 
terprise and afterward in its reor- 
ganization.” 
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In 1857 it became apparent that 
an independent law library should 
be founded. Therefore a perpetual 
charter was sought for and obtained 
from the State of Illinois by an act 
of the state legislature and approved 
by Governor William H. Bissell on 
February 18, 1857 (Private Laws of 
Illinois, 1857, page 1186). John M. 
Wilson, Van H. Higgins, Elliott An- 
thony and their associates and suc- 
cessors were constituted a body cor- 
porate and politic under the name 
“The Chicago Law Institute.” 

Elliott Anthony, in his “The His- 
tory of The Chicago Law Institute” 
which appeared in “Discovery and 
Conquests of the North-West, with 
the History of Chicago,” by Rufus 
Blanchard (Volume 1, page 751, 
1879), stated that he was the or- 
ganizer of the present Library as in- 
corporated in 1857. The object and 
intention of the corporation was 
stated to be “for literary purposes, 
the cultivation of legal science, the 
advancement of jurisprudence, and 
the formation of a law library in the 
city of Chicago, in the county of 
Cook.” 

The Institute has been declared to 
be an educational institution. Judges 
of all courts of record, the Attorney- 
General of Illinois, the State’s At- 
torney, Corporation Counsel of Chi- 
cago, together with their assistants 
and other attorneys representing de- 
partments of government are given 
free use of the library. 

The Institute is supported by an 
annual assessment fixed each year at 
the annual meeting of the members. 

The Library possessed 7,000 vol- 
umes at the time of the Chicago Fire 
on October 8th and 9th, 1871, valued 
at $30,000.00. All but one hundred 
of these volumes were destroyed. 
Immediately the officers and mem- 
bers started to rebuild the library. 
Large gifts of books were received 
from many places. Queen Victoria 
sent a set of English Reports. Many 
states presented complete sets of 
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their Supreme Court Reports and 
private individuals sent books and 
money. By January, 1896, the 
library had 29,657 volumes. Today 
it possesses over 125,000 valued at 
several million dollars as some of the 
volumes if lost could not be replaced. 


In the library may be found the 
Supreme, Appellate, and lower court 
reports of the individual states of the 
United States and of the federal gov- 
ernment. Also found there are the 
statutes and session laws of the vari- 
ous states from the very beginning 
down to date. The collection con- 
tains further the court reports, 
statutes and session laws of England, 
Canada, Australia, and English 
colonial territories and possessions. 
Nearly all the legal periodicals may 
be found in the library inasmuch as 
the policy of the library is to have 
as complete a file of law reviews as 
possible. All the latest textbooks on 
law are purchased by the library as 
issued and all the old editions are 
kept on file for legal research and 
reference. The Institute also main- 
tains a complete collection of all 
Commerce Clearing House services 
and many of the loose-leaf services 
issued by other publishers. 


Volumes on law of foreign coun- 
tries are also available in the library 
if they are published in English. The 
Institute has about the best collec- 
tion of English and English colonial 
law in the midwest. 


Books are permitted to be with- 
drawn from the library by members 
for use in their law offices. Statutes 
and session laws are permitted out 
for a period of one day only with no 
renewal privilege while law reports, 
legal periodicals, and textbooks may 
be withdrawn for a period of three 
days and one renewal is permitted. 
During the course of a day an aver- 
age of 300 to 350 volumes are with- 
drawn from the library and nearly 
the same number are returned each 
day. 
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The number of patrons using the 
library daily averages about 350 to 
400. At certain times of the day al- 
most all the seats at the library 
tables are occupied. 

Among the services furnished to 
members are free use of typewriters. 
Dictation and consultation rooms are 
provided for the members. A service 
installed within the last three years 
is the free use of electronic dictating 
machines. Members using these ma- 
chines may have their transcribing 
done by private secretarial services 
in Chicago or in their own offices if 
they own the proper transcribing 


machines. 
In October, 1949, the Institute 
began the issuance of a monthly 
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Bulletin in four pages which is 
mailed to all members, law libraries 
and other interested persons. The 
Bulletin is an informative medium 
of the receipt of all the latest law 
books and of timely legal topics in 
the various law reviews. It also con- 
tains important news items pertain- 
ing to law library functions. 

An Inter-library loan policy went 
into effect several years ago whereby 
the Institute may borrow from some 
of the other Chicago law libraries 
volumes that are not located in the 
library and other libraries may bor- 
row law books from the Institute. 

The Institute at the present time 
has approximately 1,700 members 
and 600 law clerks. 


Irving L. Dilliard, member of the Illinois State Library Advisory Com- 


mittee and president, Collinsville Memorial Library Board, and, Joseph B. 
Fleming, president of the Chicago Public Library Board received the awards 
of the Trustees Section of the Illinois Library Association at the annual 
conference on November 6. Each year the Trustees Section gives a citation 
to the jury selected “outstanding library trustee” or trustees in the State. 
Mr. Fleming is a member of the law firm Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis in Chicago; Mr. Dilliard is on the editorial staff of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What's News in Library Service 








Completion of the staff of the 
American Library Association Amer- 
ican Heritage Project for its third 
year has been announced by David 
H. Clift, ALA Executive Secretary at 
headquarters in Chicago. 

Leonard Freedman, who served as 
Los Angeles Area Coordinator in the 
project last year, has been appointed 
Leadership Training Assistant. Pa- 
tricia Kenny, librarian of the Staple- 
ton Branch of the New York Public 
Library, has been appointed Assist- 
ant in Charge of Program Planning. 
R. E. Dooley continues as a member 
of the project staff and assumes the 
position of Director of Training. 
Hannah Hunt continues as Young 
Adult Specialist. 


Margaret E. Monroe, of New 
York, who is Director of the project, 
announced that the state of Wash- 
ington has been approved as one of 
the major grant areas for 1953-54, 
under the supervision of Maryan E. 
Reynolds, state librarian. The three 
other new areas for the year are Con- 
necticut and New Jersey (statewide 
projects) and the Watertown Region 
in northern New York. The other 
areas in the project, making a total 
of sixteen are: Alabama, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Colorado, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Vermont, Wisconsin (state- 


wide); and Los Angeles County, 
Denver, Athens (Ga.) and New 
York City. 


The project is a continuing pro- 
gram, through public libraries, of 
adult community discussion on the 
American Heritage and its con- 
temporary application. It is made 
possible by a grant from the Fund 
for Adult Education, an independent 


organization established by the Ford 
Foundation. 

Mr. Freedman, before joining the 
project in September, 1952, had 
been teaching courses in American 
government and political institutions, 
while carrying on graduate study in 
Political Science at the University of 
California. His undergraduate work 
was principally at the University of 
London. Freedman became _inter- 
ested in adult education and discus- 
sion group techniques while with the 
occupation forces in Germany. He 
served two years in the education 
branch of the army when the war 
ended and organized courses in cur- 
rent affairs, most of which were con- 
ducted as discussion groups. 

Miss Kenny was graduated from 
Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island (N. Y.) and from the Colum- 
bia School of Library Service, in 
1945. She has served five years with 
the New York Public Library — as 
librarian of the West New Brighton 
Branch, and more recently in Staple- 
ton. For the last four years she was 
a leader in a Great Books Program 
and during 1952-53, served as coun- 
sellor to Great Books and American 
Heritage discussion leaders on Staten 
Island. 


IDA M. WEBSTER 


On the tenth day of June last, 
Miss Ida M. Webster, librarian- 
emeritus of Lincoln (Ill.) Public Li- 
brary, passed quietly away at the 
age of eighty-five. For fifty-five 


years, from 1894 to her retirement 
from active duty in 1949, Miss Web- 
ster was the guiding spirit of the 
library. Through the period of tran- 
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sition from a voluntary library as- 
sociation to a _ city-owned, tax- 
supported institution, the erection of 
the Carnegie building and the grad- 
ual accumulation of a _ book-stock 
numbering some twenty-five thou- 
sand volumes, her influence — 
optimistic, tactful, kindly, was in- 
calculable. 

Although not a graduate librarian, 
Miss Webster acquired a broad prac- 
tical knowledge of librarianship by 
diligent application, by attendance 
at summer session of the library 
school, and by consultation with 
recognized authorities in the library 
world whenever opportunity offered. 
In this way she earned a high place 
in the regard of her colleagues in the 
profession as a highly successful 
working librarian. 





Miss Webster’s lifelong devotion 
to the interests of the community as 
typified by Lincoln Public Library 
was recognized at the time of her re- 
tirement by a public testimonial ban- 
quet tendered to her by the library 
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board and other city officials and 
friends, at which time _ grateful 
acknowledgment was made of her 
long and loyal service in her chosen 
profession. 

At the present time plans are being 
made to establish in her memory a 
shelf of worthwhile books in the li- 
brary she loved so well. 


* * *£ *& &* 


The Purchasing of Books and 
Journals in Europe is the title of the 
October 1953 issue in the University 
of Illinois Library School’s series of 
Occasional Papers. It is No. 36 in 
the series, and was written by Robert 
A. Miller, Director of the Indiana 
University Libraries. The paper is 
based upon visits to 118 dealers in 
England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and Denmark. 
The first section concerns the pur- 
chase of new books; the second, the 
acquisition of out-of-print, second- 
hand books (excluding rarities); the 
third, the ordering, receipt, and 
claiming of journal subscriptions; 
and the final one, the purchase of 
back files of journals. A copy of this 
paper will be sent to any individual 
or institution without charge. 

* * *€ 

Teachers and other youth leaders 
interested in youth discussion will 
welcome the booklet just published 
by the Junior Town Meeting League 
—“Youth Discussion on Television.” 

The booklet, which is being dis- 
tributed without charge, meets a 
long-felt need, for the increase in 
television receivers as well as com- 
mercial and non-commercial televi- 
sion stations has created a wide de- 
mand for a basic manual on the 
production of one of the most popu- 
lar and worthwhile programs offered 
by many television stations — youth 
discussion of current affairs. 

“Youth Discussion on Television” 
is the first publication of its kind. 
Written by authorities in both youth 
discussion and television, the booklet 
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covers the entire range of responsi- 
bilities involved in the production of 
youth discussion telecasts. It is 
chock-full of practical, specific sug- 
gestions. Both school and television 
officials will regard the booklet as a 
standard reference. 

Chapter headings include: Com- 
munity Potentialities, Organizing a 
Youth Discussion Series, Choosing 
Topics and Preparing Participants, 
Production Techniques, Building an 
Audience, and The Process in Oper- 
ation. 

The Junior Town Meeting League, 
by fostering the discussion of cur- 
rent affairs by young people all over 
America, has made a noteworthy 
contribution to good citizenship as a 
goal of education. By stimulating 
thought on the critical issues of the 
day, the organization has helped to 
develop informed citizens and to 
strengthen democracy. Sponsor of 
the League is now Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 

A single copy of “Youth Discus- 
sion on Television” may be obtained 
free of charge from League head- 


quarters, 356 Washington Street, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 
Taxation without representation 


was the battle-cry of the Revolution. 
Taxation we still have. What of our 
representation? Nevada citizens have 
one vote for President for each 
33,000 voters. New Yorkers have a 
comparable vote for every 250,000. 


Presidential Election Reforms 
(200p. $1.75. Reference Shelf Series. 
H. W. Wilson Company. New York 
52.) presents this fact in an interest- 
ing and illuminating compilation of 
thought-provoking articles for all 
interested in the processes. of 
democracy — its strength and its 
weaknesses. The editor, Walter M. 
Daniels of the New York Times in- 
troduces each of the four major sec- 
tions of the book, Party System, 
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Nominations, Campaigns, Elections, 
with interesting comments. 

Very few will deny but that the 
Electoral College is a relic of the 
horse and buggy days. Should it be 
abolished? Do campaigns cost too 
much; are they too long? Should we 
have a direct election? What of the 
Lodge and the Coudert Proposals? 

The reader will find hard and fast 
answers to these questions in the 
book, expounded or rebutted by such 
outstanding personalities as James 
A. Farley, Henry Steele Commager, 
Estes Kefauver, William Hard, 
George Gallup, Arthur Krock, and 
the late Edward J. Flynn, to men- 
tion only seven names that appear in 
the Table of Contenfs listing thirty- 
nine articles that well repay reading. 

According to Former Senator 
Lodge there are four defects in our 
present elections. To briefly digest 
his arguments, they are: 


1. The “unit” rule which gives the 
winner in évery state all the 
electoral votes. In 1948 Gov- 
ernor Dewey ran only 60,000 
votes ahead of President Tru- 
man in New York State, but 
won all of its 47 electoral 
votes. Nationally, the Gov- 
ernor polled nearly half of the 
popular vote but received only 
189 of the 531 electoral votes. 


2. The possibility that the can- 
didate with the most popular 
votes will receive the least elec- 
toral votes. This has actually 
happened three times. 


3. The method for breaking dead- 
locks. Under’ the _ present 
method it would be possible for 
25 small states with a _ total 
membership of only 89 out of 
a total of 435 members in Con- 
gress to control the election. 


4. The uselessness of the electors. 
They exercise no independent 
judgment. They are mere rub- 
ber stamps — and inaccurate 


rubber stamps at that. 
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Why has no action been taken? 
One learns from the book that the 
present systems works well in the 
eyes of the political bosses. With 
millions of dollars in patronage to 
dispense and we, the public, taking 
little interest in primaries and less 
than half of us bothering to vote in 
elections, the set-up is made for 
them. 


The urge to quote from the book 
is irresistible. The speakers are fre- 
quently in the headlines: 


“Can democracy survive with 
political fertility as monopolized 
as is reproductive capacity in a 
beehive?” 

“In practically every city and 
every state, there are a Republican 
machine and a Democratic ma- 
chine, and there is always one man 
who is the boss of the machine.” 

“Politicians, not voters, decide 
who gets a chance to run for 
President of the United States.” 

“Politically speaking, the United 
States might well be described as a 
dog wagged by a tail. In a very 
real sense we are a nation of 
minority rule, because a majority 
of our people abstain from politics, 
abdicating in favor of a few pro- 
fessional politicians and their co- 
teries of insiders and hangers-on.” 

“Fewer than half the people vote 
and hardly more than 10 per cent 


of the people engage in active 
politics.” 
“The Harding nomination has 


become the perfect, stock example 
of convention boss control.” 

“The present indirect system of 
electing the President and Vice 
President of the United States is 
neither fair, honest, accurate, cer- 
tain, nor democratic.” 


That’s the story in a _ nutshell. 
What are you going to do about it? 
The only logical answer is to register, 
to be a citizen and vote in the pri- 
maries and in elections and recom- 
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mend Presidential Election Reforms 
to your apathetic neighbor. If he 
lives in the country tell him that 
there are more weeds in politics than 
in his backyard. If he lives in the 
city tell him that a major concern is 
termites in the structure of govern- 
ment not in his own building. Make 
sure that he is on hand when the 
polls open. 


RA 
BS 


The real or the armchair traveler 
—and who isn’t one or the other?— 
will find a wealth of fascinating de- 


tail in the new, annual edition of 
The South American Handbook: 
1953 (786p, maps, charts, tables. 


$2.00 postpaid) distributed in this 
country, for the London publishers, 
by The H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York 52. In the 30th edition of 
this standard reference book every 
section has been brought up to date 
and seven chapters completely re- 
written. 

The wealth of material to report is 
embarrassing to this reviewer. He 
has always hoped to visit the coun- 
tries south of the Rio Grande and so 
finds much vicarious enjoyment in 
reading in the Handbook of their 
peoples, history, background, flora, 
fauna, topography, climate, and 
scores of other appealing items. A 
businessman reviewing the book 
would doubtless stress the vital 
statistics: exports, imports, oil, min- 
erals, banking, opportunities, curren 
cies, tables, charts and time tables 
(getting one here and there by ship, 
plane, rail and road), all meticu- 
lously detailed, for 23 countries in- 
cluding Mexico and Cuba, with a 
bonus of many islands and ports of 
call en route. 

Obviously a compromise is called 
for and maybe the simplest solution 
is to open the book at random. Do- 
ing sO a page in the chapter on 
Bolivia is revealed. The first heading 
is “Government” over a paragraph 
outlining the constitution and nam- 
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ing officials. The information follow- 
ing headed “Towns” is much more 
interesting. To, too, briefly digest: 
La Paz is the highest capital in the 
world. The Spaniards chose it. 
There’s so little oxygen no fire de- 
partment is needed. The visitor be- 
comes accustomed to the rarified air. 
Some 351,000 people live there (half 
are Indians). The mean average 
temperature is 50 degrees, subject to 
extremes. In packing, the visitor will 
do well to remember that the nights 
are cool, or cold. The names, ad- 
dresses and rates of the two best 
hotels are given, and points of in- 
terest and excursions are described, 
including the world’s highest, in alti- 
tude, ski run and golf club. Similar 
material, including major costs in 
U. S. currency, is presented for all 
major cities. 

Bolivia and tin are, of course, 
synonymous to the businessman. He 
will also find in the chapter facts 
concerning other minerals, petro- 
leum, livestock, cacao, coffee, and 
valuable fur - bearing animals — vi- 
cuna and chinchilla — to mention 
only some of the economic data. 

The countries appear in alpha- 
betical order in the book, and the 20 
pages devoted to Bolivia follow 94 


pages highlighting Argentina and 
precede 182 interesting pages for 
Brazil. 


Geographically, Bolivia is found 
on the large, colored map folded into 
the front pages of the book, bounded 
on the west by Peru and Chile, with 
Brazil and Paraguay as its other 
neighbors. The country is twice the 
size of Spain and the Andean moun- 
tain range is at its wildest within its 
borders. It is a country of extreme 
highlands and lowlands. Its known 
history dates back to approximately 
600 A.D., a period characterized by 
massive stone buildings, monuments, 
exquisite textiles, etc. Earlier relics 
suggest an earlier civilization, but 
little is known of it. 
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In addition to the individual chap- 
ters for 23 countries including Cuba, 
the Falkland Islands and Mexico, 
there are separate sections devoted 
to meat, cable facilities, petroleum, 
insurance, steamship services, bank- 
ing and air services, all made readily 
accessible by a 12-page index. For a 
fascinating panorama, almost 3-D, 
The South American Handbook is 
enthusiastically recommended. 


The Mattoon Library Board hon- 
ored Miss Blanche Gray, retired 
librarian of the Public Library, at a 
testimonial dinner in the Hotel U. S. 
Grant on Thursday evening, Sep- 
tember tenth. Miss Gray retired 
July first, after fifty years of service 
as head librarian at Mattoon. 

Dr. Horace Batchelor, president of 
the board, acted as master of cere- 
monies and presented Miss Gray 
with fifty silver dollars on a table 
centerpiece tree, and an additional 
month’s salary. He announced that 
the library’s reading room had been 
named THE BLANCHE GRAY 
READING ROOM in her honor and 
that a bronze plaque will be placed 
in the room commemorating the fact. 
Miss Gray has also been named li- 
brarian emeritus. 

Guests were the board members, 
city officials, their wives, staff mem- 
bers and Miss Gray’s two nieces, 
Mrs. Fred Ditto of Richmond, Va. 
and Miss Lucille Yount of Mattoon. 

Miss Helene Rogers of Springfield, 
Assistant State Librarian, was pres- 
ent and gave a short talk on behalf 
of the many friends of Miss Gray in 
libraries all over the state. 

Other talks were given by Mayor 
H. B. Ewing, representing the city, 
Leo Scofield, representing the city 
council members and James L. War- 
ren, city clerk. 

Mrs. L. E. Koepke, successor to 
Miss Gray as librarian, gave a short 
talk and read a poem she had com- 
posed as a tribute to Miss Gray. 
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TO MISS GRAY 


I’ll never forget my first day at work 
I was young and ignorant and very shy, 
But eager to conquer and willing to try. 


That first day was easy: 

I learned to check off books, and to charge 
"em too, 

And between checking and charging, to 
shelve a few. 

(Oh, I was doing quite all right, I thought 
at home, that very first night.) 

The second day wasn’t bad for a duffer 

Though the going was another day tougher; 

About then, I may have had a wee doubt 

There were some few things I knew not 


about. 


How right I was: 

One after the other, in rapid succession, 

You taught me to collate, to file and 
accession, 

Came the card catalogue and it’s mysteries 


Of authors, of titles, subjects and indices. 


Melvill Dewey was news to me: 

But his old decimal classification 

I knew was meant for my mortification. 

Some days, it seemed, the more I learned, 
the less I knew 

And I don’t know all the answers yet, as 
you seemed to. 


And Oh! those books to be mended: how 
I hated to begin, 

For I knew I’d have them to do over and 
over again 

Until they met the test of your critical eye. 

So mend them I would with a groan and a 


sigh. 

Sometimes I thought you a hard task 
master, 

And, you no doubt thought, she'll never 


learn, blast her 
But through it all, I’d always find 
That you were patient and ever kind 


Now we could tell a long, long story 
Of all the woes of inventory. 

And the books we’ve moved! 

Upstairs, downstairs, all over the place 
It was a literary rat race. 

Covered with dust from head to toe, 
Finding quarters for Whittier and Poe. 
And then we’d hear, time after time, 
“Library work is such clean work.” 


It was enough to drive us berserk. 


And all those reference questions! 

How can you tell Lenox from Spode? 

What should I feed my horned toad? 

How many yards are in a skein? 

Where did the Black Maria get it’s name? 

I want that book that Suzy brought back 

I don’t know the title but it’s cover was 
black. 
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And the blunders I’ve made! 

Many a time my face has been red 

But if you were discouraged, you never 
said. 

But went patiently on, never giving up 
hopes 

That someday, somehow, I’d learn all the 


ropes. 


As I look back over the years and all that 
we’ve been through, 

I really know how much I owe to you. 

And now that you’ve decided to have some 
well earned leisure, 

My wishes are that all your days may be 
filled with pleasure. 

The thoughts that we feel deepest are often 
hardest to impart, 

So I hope you’ll understand, Miss Gray, 

When I simply say, 

Thanks with all my heart. 


Ok 
The world’s largest library of 
recorded music especially created 


for music education has just been re- 
leased by the Sound Book Press So- 
ciety of Scarsdale, New York. Com- 
prising a total of seventy-six records 
this professional record library is 
entitled “Musical Sound Books for 
Young Listeners,” and has been pro- 
duced under the direction of Lillian 
Baldwin, famous for her music ap- 
preciation activities in the Cleveland 
Public Schools and with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 

This record library is also the only 
one that has ever been created 
especially to meet the needs and 
standards of the Music Educators 
National Conference composed of 
more than 28,000 members. Aside 
from its size and professional char- 
acter it is unique in many of its 
artistic and technical aspects. 

Since the record library covers a 
wide sweep of historically significant 
music all of the recordings have been 
strictly from original scores and with 
authentic instrumentation. Thus it 
is possible to hear for the first time 
the performance of many pieces ex- 
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actly as the composer intended they 
should be played. 

This is also the first time that any 
large record library has ever been 
issued simultaneously in both record 
and tape form. High fidelity mag- 
netic tapes have been prepared for 
the entire library by A-V Tapes 
Libraries and will be available for 
both professional and home use. Mr. 
Joseph Hards, Vice-President of 
A-V Tape Libraries says: ‘Musical 
Sound Books for Young Listeners” 
contains some of the most beautiful 
high fidelity music ever recorded, 
and our company as leader in this 
field is proud to issue this unique 
musical asset. With fine tape in- 
struments now available at costs no 
greater than those of good phono- 
graphs, it is our belief that increas- 
ingly large numbers of schools and 
homes will grasp the opportunity to 
hear fine music at its best.” 

The 78 rpm record issue of the 
library marks a new advance in the 
art of recording. This speed record 
is still definitely preferred by the 
schools and many homes because of 
the ease of finding and playing selec- 
tions; because of the wide ampli- 
tudes possible, and for durability. 

Under the direction of Dr. Miller 
McClintock, President of the Sound 
Book Press Society, these 78 rpm 
records bear little resemblance to the 
older forms. They have been proc- 
essed in all ways with the same care 
that is used in the production of 
long pplaying records of the finest 
quality. The most important im- 
provement, however, is that extended 
play has been used successfully so 
that more than five minutes of music 
can be accommodated on each side 
of a ten inch record. 

The repertory of “Musical Sound 
Books for Young Listeners” follows 
that discussed in Miss Lillian Bald- 
win’s three books “Music for Young 
Listeners,’ published by Silver Bur- 
dett Company, and thus together the 
records and the books form a unique 
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musical “encyclopedia” for schools 
and homes. 

From the artistic and musical 
standpoint the record library sets a 
new high in performance. Through 
the cooperation of the Kulas Foun- 
dation of Cleveland, it was possible 
to disregard usual budgets in pro- 
duction. Such outstanding concert 
artists as Sondra Bianca were en- 
gaged, and all orchestral recordings 
were by one of the Sound Book Press 
Society three orchestras, The Phil- 
harmonica Orchestra of Hamburg, 
The Hamburg Chamber Orchestra 
or the Bartels Ensemble, all under 
the direction of Hans-Jurgen Wal- 
ther. All productions were under the 
direct supervision of Mr. Paul 
Lazare. 

The records have been pressed in 
a fine, non-breakable vinyl formula, 
and are available for immediate dis- 
tribution to homes and to schools at 
the professional price of $1.24 per 
record. Comprehensive catalogues 
will be sent freely by Musical Sound 
Books, Post Office Box 444, Scars- 
dale, New York. 


* *e 4 * *% 


The following are the officers of 
the Chicago Library Club for the 
year 1953-54: 

President—Miss Helen Geer. 

First Vice-President — Mr. David 
Jolly. 

Second Vice-President — Miss 
Charlotte Bryan. 

Treasurer — Mr. 
worth. 

Secretary—Miss Carolyn Small. 


Robert Wads- 


* oe * x 


When an outstanding figure in 
progressive library education brings 
out a book, it’s literary news. But 
Basic Reference Sources; An Intro- 
duction to Materials and Methods is 
the third in the lineage of basic ref- 
erence bocks by Louis Shores, Dean 
of the Library School at Florida 
State University, former Fullbright 
scholar, and Library Consultant for 
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Collier's Encyclopedia. It will be 
published this winter by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago. 

The first and second editions of 
Basic Reference Books have long 
been looked upon as staples. Judging 
from the stream of inquiries received 
by the ALA over a period of months, 
the new work is eagerly anticipated 
by librarians and library instructors. 

The book is divided into an in- 
troductory section that gives a gen- 
eral guide to the evaluation of ref- 
erence materials; Part I, “Types of 
Reference Sources”; and Part II, 
“Reference Sources in Special Sub- 
jects.” Greater emphasis than here- 
tofore is placed on audio-visual ma- 
terials. 


It’s fun to speculate but it’s bet- 
ter to know, to paraphrase an old ad. 
Which is why librarians are looking 
forward to County and Regional Li- 
brary Development by Gretchen K. 
Schenk, to be published by the 
American Library Association, Chi- 
cago. 

Miss Schenk is an authority in the 
field of library extension—an author- 
ity with a great scope of experience, 
fully reflected in this book. Where 
other books on the subject deal with 
one or another phase of library ex- 
tension, County and Regional Li- 
brary Development treats them all: 
administration and operation, basis, 
place in the community, campaigns 
and legislation, public relations, per- 
sonnel, and bookmobile and special 
services. 


*K * 


The library at Evanston received, 
around June 15, a general gift of 
$10,000 from the estate of Thomas J. 
Dee, who had resided in Evanston 
for many years. There were no 
stipulations in the will as to how 
these funds should be used; how- 
ever, the library Board intends to 
establish a trust fund with these 
funds or invest them in one particu- 
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lar project which might be identified 
with the bequest. 

For many years the library has 
had a trust fund for the purchase of 
books pertaining to music, estab- 
lished in the memory of Sadie Know- 
land Coe, which has enabled this 
library to build an enviable collec- 
tion of books on the subject of 
music. On the death of Mr. Coe, 
earlier this year, an addition of 
$15,000 was left to this library to be 
added to the fund or “to in any way 
increase the appreciation of music by 
the citizens of Evanston.” A small 
portion of this money has already 
been used for the purchase of long 
playing records. However, a par- 
ticular purpose will be designated for 
the balance of the fund. 


Both Houses of Congress passed a 
bill to establish a Commission to 
study all Federal grants-in-aid pro- 
grams which involve Federal expen- 
ditures. President Eisenhower recom- 
mended such legislation in a special 
message, April 1. The legislation was 
introduced simultaneously by the 
late Senator Robert Taft and Con- 
gressman Charles Halleck. The 15 
Commission members to be ap- 
pointed by the President would in- 
clude representatives of the govern- 
ment and the public; 5 members to 
be appointed by the President of the 
Senate (three to be Republicans). 
The Commission is to report March 
1, 1954. Libraries will be included 
in the study since they have re- 
quested temporary Federal assist- 
ance through the Library Services 
Bill. Current programs and future 
plans involving Federal funds will be 
affected by the report. 


* * * Ke * 


The 1954 edition of the ANNO- 
TATED LIST OF BOOKS FOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 
(kg-9th grade) has just been pub- 
lished by the Children’s Reading 
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Service of New York and is offered 
without charge to any school teacher, 
librarian, principal or superintendent 
who requests it. 

This catalog presents a carefully 
chosen list of 1,000 children’s books 
from more than 40 publishers, ar- 
ranged by topics and school grade 
levels. Many books listed are desig- 
nated as suitable for remedial read- 
ing. 

Exhibits of books from the catalog 
are available for display at PTA— 
City—or County Fairs for the time 
school library material is selected 
and for money raising events. 

Copies of the new catalog and de- 
tails about book exhibits may be ob- 
tained from: Children’s Reading 
Service, 1078 St. Johns Place, Brook- 
lyn 13, New York. 


Mrs. Kathleen B. Stebbins, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Special Libraries 
Association, is resigning that posi- 
tion, effective October 15, 1953. Li- 
brarians in Illinois will miss her at 
the Association’s headquarters in 
New York where she so willingly 
carried out the slogan of the Associa- 
tion “Putting knowledge to work.” 


* * KF K 


Mrs. Carrola Ruggles has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Charleston 
(Ill.) Public Library, assuming her 
new duties on October 1, 1953. Mrs. 
Ruggles has been the librarian of 
the Metropolis (Ill.) Public Library. 


* *£ £ KF 


Robert E. Hamilton has been ap- 
pointed head librarian of the Jennie 
C. Hayner Library at Alton, Ill. Mr. 
Hamilton is a graduate of Ohio Uni- 
versity and Western Reserve Univer- 
sity Library School. He had been on 
the staff at Racine, Wis. and Lorain, 
Ohio, and lately has been the exten- 
sion librarian in Canton, Ohio, 
Public Library system. He came to 
Alton October 15. 
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Miss Annie Felt, for many years 
secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
the Galena Public Library, died June 
16, 1953. Miss Felt followed in the 
footsteps of her father in working to 
give the people of Galena every pos- 
sible opportunity for library service 
and on her many trips in other parts 
of United States and abroad she 
gathered materials as gifts for the 
Library. 

On June 3, 1953, Marion Effie 
Potter, the oldest employee of the H. 
W. Wilson Company—also a direc- 
tor—and editor emeritus of the /n- 
dustrial Arts Index, died in New 
York City. Miss Potter was the first 
editor of the Cumulative Book Index, 
Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, The Children’s Catalog, Indus- 
trial Arts Index. Librarians every- 
where as well as Illinois, which she 
considered her home, are grateful for 
her untiring selfishness in making 
such indexes so useful to everyone in 
the profession. Following cremation, 
in compliance with Miss Potter’s 
wishes her ashes were taken to her 
old family home at Freeport, IIl., for 
interment. 

Stories which inspired composers 
to write some of our best loved 
music are delightfully told in the 
latest series of filmstrips, entitled 
Music Stories, produced by The Jam 
Handy Organization. The accom- 
panying music of the six filmstrips in 
the series appeals to children and is 
widely used for music appreciation 
in classrooms. The pictures, visual- 
izing the story backgrounds, lead to 
a better understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the music. 

Colorfully, each story is presented 
in harmony with the nationality and 
theme of the music. The imaginative 
character and quality of the art 
work, which has the European flavor 
of its composers, complement the 
stories—stories that have become be- 
loved classics. 
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Music Stories include: 


Peter and the Wolf 
Hansel and Gretel 

The Nutcracker 

Peer Gynt 

The Firebird 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice 


Peter and the Wolf is pictured 
with light humor and relates the ad- 
venture of Peter, his animal friends 
and a big grey wolf as created by 
Sergei Prokofiev. It is adapted from 
the Prokofiev commentary that ac- 
companies his appealing music. 

The familiar Hansel and Gretel 
and the old witch appear in the 
same version as in Humperdinck’s 


opera. The pictorial story estab- 
lishes a background for the well- 
known children’s songs from _ the 


famous opera. 

The Nutcracker is a_ colorfully 
visualized Christmas story in film- 
strip form, in which Marie receives 
a beloved nutcracker which later 
turns into a prince. A visit to the 
land of the Sugarplum fairy provides 
the occasion for performances of the 
various dances which comprise the 
“Nutcracker Suite.” 

Roguish Peer Gynt's story includes 
the escapades and events which pro- 
vide background for the richness and 
variety of Grieg’s music. In this 
fresh and vivid picturization, special 
emphasis is given to Peer Gynt’s en- 
counter with the imps in the hall of 
the Mountain King. 

The legend of The 
fabulous creature in Russian folk- 
lore, is brilliantly represented in 
Stravinsky’s music. Through color- 
ful, lighted visualizations, the Fire- 
bird is portrayed as he helps Prince 
Ivan destroy the wicked Kastchei, 
after which Ivan wins the loveliest of 
the drancing princesses. 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice, so 
clearly described by Dukas’ music, is 
presented in these filmstrip slides in 
color. An apprentice uses the socer- 
er’s magic art to make a broom carry 


Firebird, a 
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water. Unable to tame the spirit he 
summoned, the apprentice is saved 
from disaster only by the return of 
the sorcerer. 

The six filmstrips of the series are 
sold in an attractive book-type box 
for $27.00. Individual filmstrips are 
$4.75. Music Stories may be pur- 
chased from The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 East Grand Boule- 
vard, Detroit 11, Michigan, or 
through its distributors. 


* * * * & 


H. Vail Deale, who has been libra- 
rian of Illinois Wesleyan University 
for the past two years has accepted 
a position of Director of Libraries, 
Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 
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Stith Malone Cain who for six 
years has been librarian of Central 
College, Fayette, Miss., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Deale. 


Kenneth F. Duchac, assistant li- 
brarian Decatur Public Library, has 
been appointed librarian of the 
Kingsport, Tenn., Public Library. 


* £ ££ KF F 


Books for Living, a classified list 
of books for general education and 
browsing, has been issued in the sec- 
ond edition, revised, by University 
Library, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. Copies are available 
through the University Library for 
30c (preferable in postage stamps). 





For “service of high quality” 


65 instead of 66. 





ERRATUM 


In the listing of A.L.A. Standards in the September 1953 issue 
of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES, page 287, the following correction should 
be made under the section “Finance”— 


For “limited, though inadequate” service....... $1.50 per capita 
Moekeankacwewe $2.25 per capita 
i_wtiwenest een kat $3.00 per capita 


For “reasonably good”’ service 


On page 317, the (association) library at Worth should be numbered 














